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HILADELPHIA SHOPPING ATTENDED TO 
PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY. 
Address AMY R. CONROW, 1622 Wallace 8t., 
Philadel Pa. 
No to customers for services. 








FEW FRIENDS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED 
with board during Yearly Meeting week. 
E. L. WALTON, 1612 Arch street, Philad’a. 





ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 

family. in Woodstown, N. J. For particu- 

lars, address B., Box 67, Woodstown, N. J. 

OR SALE (NOT RENT) SEVEN-ACRE FRUIT 

and vegetable gardens, on railroad, near coun- 

try seat, not far from Philadelphia. New 

buildings, good water, excellent market only halfa 

mile away. Address WILLIAM C. RYAN, Room 26, 
Philadelphia Post-Office Building. 


OOD INVESTMENTS SECURED ON FIRST 
Mortgages in Delaware County, Pa., one of 
the best districts adjacent to Philadelphia. 
CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 

No. 11 East Fifth 8t., Chester, Pa. 





UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—PLEASANT 
rooms, high and healthy location, good water, 
a fine view of Schuylkill Valley from piazzas. 
Two squares from street railway connecting with all 
the mountain roads. Address 
MARTHA P. KALER, Reading, Pa. 





ANTED.—BY A MIDDLE-AGED LADY, PO- 
sition in turnished house of doctor or den- 
tist, his board to pay part or whole of rent. 

Unexceptional references. Address L. W. B., 1625 
Fontaine street, Philad’a. 





ANTED.—A FEW LADY BOARDERS IN 
the country, by a Friends’ family. Address 
K., Edgewood, Bucks county, Pa. 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 


se families. Office, 608 N. street. 
Philadelphia Penna, JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AROLINE RAU, 


PLAIN [IULLINERY. 
736 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
John Faber Miller, ) oer. be 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
On the South Mountains. A quiet, select resort, 


within easy access of Philadelphia. Open all the 
year. For illustrated Pamphlet, address 


James H. Preston. 


The Arbor-ton, Lock Box, 727. 
8 SEA VIEW ANENUE, 

OCEAN GROVE, - NEW JERSEY. 
Kept by Friends. Situated one-half block from the 
ocean ; near hot and cold sea water baths. For par- 
ticulars address HANNAH BORTON, 

Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 


Salesmen Wanted 


To sell Pennsylvania grown Nursery Stock which 
is the Best in the World. A fine outfit furnished 
free. Salary paid from the start and money ad- 
pena for traveling expenses. Write for special 

rms. 


Hoopes Brothers & Thomas, 


MAPLE AVENUE NURSERIES, 
WEST CHESTER, : ° PENNSYLVANIA 








PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 5, 1894. 


Notice. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING 

are informed that arrangements have been made 

with the railroad companies so that Friends near 

the following railroads can obtain excursion tickets 


| to Philadelphia and return at the rate of two cents 


per mile traveled. 
By applying personally or by letter to JOHN 
COMLY, at the store of 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


southwest corner Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, gratuitous orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division, 
Philadelphia and Erie Division, United Railroads 
of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Railway- 
and the Alexandria and Fredricksburg Railway ; 
also on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and 
its leased lines ; the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; 
the Cornwall Railroad; on the Philadelphia, New” 
town and New York Railroad, and North East 
Pennsylvania Railroad, extended to New Hope. 

Sales of tickets from the 9th to the 19th of Fifth 
month, inclusive, with limits of expiration Fifth 
month 26, 1894. 

*,* These orders are not valid if presented at New 
York, Jersey City, or Brooklyn, or from any point 
located on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
system outside of the State of Pennsylvania or at 
any point where the excursion rate is less than 
twenty-five cents. 

*,* When orders are to be forwarded by mail, a 
two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay postage. 








William C. Newport Company, Ld 


WILLOW GROVE, PA. 


David Newport. 
Managers: 4} Charles S. Kinsey, 
Anna B. Newport. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


What Watson Tomlinson, Jr., says: 


BYBERRY, Fourth month 20, 1894. 

I have used your phosphates continuously for 12 
years, during which time I have bought over 140 
tons. This fact alone speaks louder than any words 
that Ican utter, but I will add, I use it because it 
pays. Every year I have made tests by leaving it 
out of a portion of the crop. If I were compelled 
to choose between stable manure and the “ Recti- 
fied,” I would say, Give me the latter. And would 
also say to my brother farmers that I advise them to 
use the *‘ Rectified Phosphate” judiciously, and in 
correspondence with the cost of stable manure, and 
then you will have the same results that I have 
had. WATSON TOMLINSON, JR. 


The above subscriber has been a con- 
tinuous consumer of our goods in car- 
load lots for the past 12 years, and has 
this spring kept up his record by buying 
15 tons, all to be used on his farm of 
about 70 acres, on which he raises large 
crops of potatoes, cabbage, rutabagas, 


etc., by a liberal and generous treatment 
of the soil. 
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A Collection of Verse relating to the Society of 
Friends, gathered from all sources, and 
edited with Introduction and Notes, by 
Chas. Francis Jenkins. 

About Sixty Poems on a great variety of sub- 
jects, from about fifty authors, illustrative of the 
principles of the Society—its history, personelle, 
associations, customs, etc. Permission has been 
obtained from the publishers to use selections 
from Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Holmes, Long 
fellow ; while English poets are represented by 
Chas. Lamb, William Wordsworth, Robert 
Southey, William Howitt, Bernard Barton, and 
others. 

FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, made ex 
pressly for this book, some of which are original 
drawings, others are from paintings, photographs, 
and prints selected from the largest and best 
collections. Portrait of George Fox, from the 
painting by Sir Peter Lely ; also portraits of Wm. 
Penn, Whittier, John Bright, Jos. John Gurney, 
and of other well-known Friends to whom poems 
refer. Also, pictures of many places of histori- | 
cal interest referred to in the text. 


Brief Extracts from Extended Notices: | 


From the London Friend. 

‘*No pains have been spared in getting up this | 
volume, and in these days of many hasty produc- 
tions, it is a relief to turn to unhurried work of this 
kind, where the general get-up is in harmony with 
the peaceful scenes depicted in poem and picture.” 


From the British Friend. 
“Certain it is that this book, with its quaint illus- | 
trations, its subdued tint of color, its beautiful print 
and peree. and its perfection in all the niceties of 
detail, has given us a measure of that quiet con- 
tentment, that rest of spirit, which we have found | 
in looking at, and listening to, one of those peaceful 
souls in whose face the dove visibly broods, and 
whose speech rather interprets than breaks the sil- 
ence of the meeting before God.” 


From the Sunday School Times, 


“In this beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound volume, Mr. Jenkins presents to us the win- | 
some and poetical aspects of Quakerism.” 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

** This attractive volume may well be commended | 
alike to Friends themselves, to all who have heredi- 
tary interest in them, and to those who love good | 
poetry and well executed illustrations It is 
pleasant to find that the Friends of our own day can 
thus pay tribute of a and affection for their 
historic characters and places, and are the world | 
outside an opportunity to see what Quakers of the | 
past were, and how much their influence has done 
to make us better.”’ 


From J. B. Braithwaite. 


“It seems to me a well chosen and judicious selec- | 
tion, and I am gratified by discovering several fav- 
orites from Whittier, Bernard Barton, Amelia Opie.” 
—(Ezxtracts from a long letter.) 


From Evelyn Noble Armitage in the 
London Friend. 


(Extracts from a long letter.) 


“We must regard it rather as a history in verse | 
than asa collection of the best work of, or about, 
Friends. We gain a series of sketches and human 
documents depicting almost every phase of Quaker | 
life, ways, and thought, which, interpreted as they 
are by a profusion of quaint and charming illustra- 
tions, will prove of deep and permanent value to 
every student of Quakerism and its influence on the 
world outside its own borders.” 


From the Friends’ Review. 

* A successful attempt to bring together the best 
of the poems on the principles, localities, and per- 
sonelle of the Society of Friends, written by | 
Friends and others. The editor's Introduction is 
interesting and valuable, as the facts there given | 
are not generally known. Much credit is due the 
publishers for having produced a book in every re- 
spect worthy the subject. The illustrations deserve 
especial notice.” 

Nearly 300 pages, large 12mo., well printed 
en good paper, neatly bound in cloth, gold 
lettering and design, $2.00. Will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SAMPLE PAGES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. | 
oe ee oe | 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. | 





| Atlantic City, 


| JAMES HOOD. 


The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 
The Melos 


Within two minutes’ walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE., 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View, 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


team Heat. 


The Pennhurst,  irqiity. 
Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 


Cedarcroft. 


Having taken a large house in Hatboro’, on the | 
Reading Railroad, 15 miles from Philadelphia, I can | 


accommodate 
SUMMER BOARDERS 


with comforts of good home, plenty of shade, 
water. everything in season. One mile from Hor- 
sham Meeting; terms reasonable. Address 
ELIZABETH F. NEWPORT, 
Hatboro’, Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania. 





At Swarthmore, ©% THE HILL. 


BOARDING during the Spring and Summer 
months. Address A.B. MARSHALL, 
P. O. Box, 101, Swarthmore, Pa. 


‘COMPARE the 
New Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia 


With any other in the market and note its su- 


| periority 


In the large, clear print. 

In the handsome illustrations. 

In the excellent maps 

In the thoroughness and conciseness of its 
articles, both on American and Foreign 
Topics. 

In the entertaining Biographical! sketches of 
some of the most distinguished writers, 
soldiers, and statesmen. 

In the convenient size and excellent 
bindings 


The evtire work thoroughly revised and cost- | 


ing less than 


7 Cents a Day. 


Set of ten volumes delivered for 


$3.00 IN CASH, 


the balance to be paid in eleven monthly payments 
| of $2.00 each. 
For further information call on or address the 


publishers, 


|J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, | 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NJ. | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


New Jersey. | 


elT FLOATS» 
we 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 


|For Dry Goods : 


——THE BEST PLACE I8— 


‘Strawbridge & Clothiers 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
| that may be needed either for dress or house- 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


the largest to be found in the American market, 
| and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


STREETS. 


JUST ISSUED. 


** Salvation by Christ.” 
By JOB SCOTT. 
ng, = cents, including postage 





In Paper Bindi 
In Cloth “ 


Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts. 
and County 


| Warrants 
| rank next to Governments as to 
A 


Safety, yield to 
7 per cent. income and over. Also, “ 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
No investments that are so safe yield as good an 
income. We will gladly furnish full information. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 332 Drexel Building, Phila. 


i 


| School, City, 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XVIII. 


A simple Christian who attends diligently to that Spirit | 
of Truth which is given to every man and will lead into all | 


truth, will find as little difficulty in comprehending his duty 


as he that hears a votce behind him, when he turneth to the | 


right hand, and when he turneth to the left, saying, ‘‘ This 
is the way, walk in it.”’ RICHARD REYNOLDS. 


Richard Reynolds, an eminent English Friend, was born in Bristol, 
in 1735. His grandfather, Michael Reynolds, was probably one of the 
early converts to the preaching of George Fox, in the middle of the 
17th Century. Richard was well educated, and his character even in 
childhood won the esteem of his tutors. His business was that of an 
iron manufacturer, and was very entensive and carried on in an enlight- 
ened and comprehensive spirit, with undeviating integrity. His motto, 
“« Live to let live,’’ was conscientiously adhered to, and he established 
an enduring reputation for just dealing and benevolence. Carrying his 
religious principles into his trade, he so influenced his associates that 
“a large and profitable Government order for ‘ cannon’ was declined, 
it appearing to him inconsistent with the avowed principles of Friends, 
to manufacture weapons of war.’’ 

In the education of his children his desire was to train them in the 
precepts of Friends, paying “ great attention to their instruction in the 
Holy Scriptures, particularly the New Testament ; the ‘ Sermon on the 
Mount,’ he regarded as the compendium of all Christian duty, and he 
required his children, as soon as they were capable of understanding 
it, to commit it to memory, and repeat it aloud every Sabbath evening 
without missing a single word.’’ He was deeply interested in the busi- 
ness meetings of Friends—as well as all other meetings—not missing 
the attendance upon Yearly Meeting for forty consecutive years. He 


died in 1816, sincerely mourned by a large circle of friends as well as | 


by those who loved him for his widespread and judicious charities, 
strict integrity, and his loving and devout character. 


WHAT DOST THOU HERE? 

METHOUGHT upon a time that, led astray 

By fond conceit of my own worthiness, 

Scorning a world which God still deigns to bless, 
Like the great Prophet of an earlier day, 
Heedless of duty in a cave I lay; 

Had I not borne me bravely in the stress ? 

But all seemed vain, and here, companionless, 
Beaten to the knees, I held despair at bay. 

Courage, faint heart, by passions whirlwind rent, 
On this unstable earth forbidden its choice, 

And through the furnace of affliction sent— 
Not in the wind, nor in the earthquake’s throe, 
Nor in the fire was God ; yet well I trow, 
After the fire shall come a still, small voice. 

—H. 7. R.,in The Spectator, (London). 


BERNARD BARTON: THE. ENGLISH QUAKER 
POET. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 

In their home in the ‘‘ Bank house,’’ at Woodbridge, as 
has already been said, the poet and his daughter dispensed 
a modest and delightful hospitably. ‘The little town in 
vhich they dwelt is one of the most retired and quiet in 
uthern England. ‘ In the forty and four years,’’ says E. 
'. Lucas, ‘‘ that have passed by since the Quaker Poet was 
aid to rest in the little burying-ground of the Woodbridge 
eeting-house, the old town has seen few changes. The 
ouses have crept farther into the country on the north 
de, andthe new railway has made it easier for the towns- 
tolk to gain that immedia > knowledge of public affairs 
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| without which no modern civilized man deems himself 
| able to be happy ; but the Deben tide runs in and out as 
| of old, the waterfowl utter their plaints with as melan- 
choly a voice, and the dun sails of the barges offer as 
gracious a rest to the eye as they did when the century 
| was still young. 

‘Could the poet return again, he would find little 
change in the town’s diurnal course and ways of thinking. 
Just as an isolated field of corn sometimes escapes all 
damage during the thunderstorms of July, so has Wood- 
bridge avoided harm from the torrents of osophies and 
isms which have beaten upon less fortunate districts of the 
country. The curfew is still rung at eight of an evening. 
At the Seckford Hospital, another race of aged pensioners 
| identical in dress and feebleness with the aged pensioners 
of Bernard Barton’s day, sit on fine mornings with their 
faces turned to the sun, secure in haven at last, watching 
as did their predecessors the ascending smoke of tobacco, 
| their most constant temporal friend. The bank is un- 
| changed, too. Bernard Barton’s corner is as it was, and 
although put now to other uses, the room in which he 
died, the sitting-room hung with pictures wherein he re- 
ceived his guests, and the little study where many of his 
| poems and most of his letters were written, are almost as 
he left them. The creeper has spread farther over the 
| wall—that is all.’’ 

In the pleasant home already described, in this retired 
town, Bernard Barton entertained the ‘‘friends’’ who 
were there, and corresponded with those who were distant. 
None of them, distinguished in letters or otherwise widely 
known, were so intimately associated with him as Charles 
Lamb ; many of the letters in this book are from him. 
Here is one, playful, but cordial and pleasant, addressed 
| to Bernard Barton, in Ninth month, 1823: 





“ When you come London-ward you will find me no longer in 
Covent Garden. I have a cottage in Colebrook Row, Islington; a 
cottage, for it is detached ; a white house, with six good rooms; the 

| New river (rather elderly by this time) runs (if a moderate walking 
pace may so be termed) close to the foot of the house; and behind is 
a spacious garden with vines (I assure you), pears, strawberries, pars- 
nips, leeks, carrots, cabbages, to delight the heart of old Alcinous. 
You enter without passage into a cheerful dining-room, all studded 
over and rough with old books; and above all is a lightsome drawing- 
room, three windows,full of choice prints. I feel like a great lord, 
never having had a house before. I am so taken up with pruning 
| and gardening, quite a new sort of occupation tome. I have gathered 
my jargonels, but my Windsor peas are backward. The former were 
of exquisite raciness. I do now sit under my own vine, and contem- 
plate the growth of vegetable nature. I can now understand in what 
sense they speak of the father Adam. I recognize the paternity while 
I watch my tulips. I almost fell with them, for the first day I turned a 
| drunken gardener (as he let in the serpent) into my Eden, and he laid 
about him, lopping off some choice boughs, etc., which hung over from 
a neighbor’s garden, and in his blind zeal laid waste a shade, which had 
sheltered their window from the gaze of passers-by. The old gentle- 
woman (fury made her not handsome) could scarcely be reconciled by 
all my fine words. There was no buttering her parsnips. She talked 
of the law. What a lapse to commit on the first day of my happy 


‘ garden state’! 


Here is a little poem of Bernard Barton’s inviting 
some of the Woodbridge friends to tea : 


“« My fireside friend, the moon to-night, 
Moore says, is near the full ; 
My ingle-nook is warm and bright, 


If 1 be cold and dull. 
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t that I may resemble it, 

[ need a guest like thee 
Beside its cheerful blaze to sit 

nd share its warmth with me 
‘ Iron sharpens iron—the kindling touch 

Of steel strikes fire from stone ; 
That friend for friend can do as much 
We both of us have known. 


‘Then come, and let us try once more, 
On topics grave or gay, 
How converse, or the muse’s 
Can wile an hour away.” 
And this is E. V. 
guest arrived : 
‘ Let us suppose that 
At the door our host 
shake that does not 
within his walls; a 
open face, eminently 
kindling as he 


lore, 


Lucas’s sketch of the evening, after 
the 
the invitation is addressed to us. 
greets us heartily with a warm hand- 
loosen until he has drawn us well 
man of middle height, with a fine, 
genial ; gentle, luminous brown eyes, 
brown hair, and a rich, clear voice 
of singular pleasantness of tone. He is clean-shaven, and 
dressed in dark clothes of prim cut surmounted by a 
white stock. He takes his own 
hair—one with spreading arms 
welcome owner as he 
lcomes us W e sit on the other 
of the hea The conversa- 
ciciaed with anecdote, 
touches rustic humors, the last new 
book from London, Woodbridge 
gossip, the letter just received from 
a distant correspondent. 
‘‘ This letter has to be picked 
with some difficulty from the heap 
of envelopes wh — his pock- 
ets; for Mr had a way of 
thrusting as soon as read 
into his cc with the idea 
moments, or 
those of hi 
likely to be inter- 
He was 
any 
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pil was 


Bernard Bar- 

1 { amazement at the acx iracy 

ronunciation and intonation. Scott was his favor- 

nd. Mr. Fitzgerald tells us how 

best of the Waverleys with Mr. Bar- 

lar Saturday sittings, varied occasionally by 

Tennyson, who then comparatively un- 

known to the world at large, although holding as high a 
place in his friend’s opinion as ever he did.’ 


his friend, 


, a Scotch lady. 
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BERNARD 


Of the family of the poet, E. V. Lucas says : 

‘As we have seen, Bernard Barton had two sisters an 
one half-brother. The sisters were Maria, said to be very 
like him in the face, and Eliza, both being his senior 
the brother, John, was younger by nearly ten years 
Maria on her marriage became Maria Hack, under which 
name she issued numerous instructive books for children 
which at the beginning of the century were found in every 
Quaker school-room. When Bernard was a child he was 
much in the company of this sister, who was both his 
playmate and teacher ; ‘asort of oracle to me,’ he says 
And writing elsewhere he calls her ‘ almost the first human 
being I remember to have fondly loved, or been fondly 
loved by.” Bernard Barton dedicated to his sister Maria 
his first important volume—the poems of 1820. She 
died in 1844, at the age of sixty-six. 

‘* Eliza Barton, the other sister, never married. Ber- 
nard alludes to her ina letter to Mrs. Shawe, written in 
1837, as a ‘ discreet, sedate, and deliberate spinster of 
sixty and more, with a head as white as snow,’ and again 
in the same communication as ‘ my dear, good, orderly 

old maiden sister.’ She lived 
quiet, helpful life, and was a 
devoted daughter to her step- 
mother.”’ 

And of his literary work the 
following paragraphs will perhaps 
give a sufficient idea : 

‘‘Although there was a time 
when Bernard Barton was literally 
a Household Poet, a designation of 
which he was justly proud, his 
poetry is to-day unknown. Be- 
tween the years of 1820 and 1840 
he had a multitudinous audience, 
composed of those readers who 
prefer that the teaching of poetry 
shall be explicit rather than im- 
plicit. We have seen how eager 
was B. B. to write ; hardly less eager 
was his public to read. His books 
were boug zht almost as rapidly as 
they were published, and as his 
poetic output was large, his influ- 
ence was extensively felt. 

‘Bernard Barton’s volumes ap- 
deared in the following order 
Metrical Effusions, 
by an Amateur, 1818; Poems, 
Napoleon, and other Poems 
cated to George IV.), 1822; 

Minor Poems, 1824; Devotional Verses, 
A Widow'’sTale, A New Year’s Eve, 
The Reliquary (by Bernard and Lucy Barton), 

and Household Verses (dedicated to the Queen), 1845 
a des these there were very many annuals, pocket-books, 
and other publications to which he contributed verses, 
and a great number of privately-circulated occasional 
poems, while he left countless manuscripts that never 
have reacaed print at all.”’ 


1812; 
BARTON. 


tx C. Winston 


Vigils, 1824; 


1826: 1827; 1828 ; 


1530 ; 


Trust not yourself; but your defects to know 
Make use of ev'ry friend—and ev'ry foe.— Pope. 


Tuts is the real and only regeneration, not a thing of 
technical processes, but of the spirit of life. The 
one only question‘is: ‘‘Are you, am I, animate with that 
living soul that so shone in Christ as to transfigure every- 
thing he touched? Is there that in us which goes out 
transfiguring everything we come in contact with?’” 
That is the test.—/. F. W. Ware. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


NEW ENGLAND FRIENDS IN COLONIAL TIMEs. 


[HE extracts from the Journal of John Comly relating to 
the year 1815 suggest that information of an earlier date 
might be of interest. For what follows I am indebted 
mainly to a ‘* History of East Greenwich (R. I.), 1677- 
1877." 

The persecutions of early Friends in New England are 
well known ; but Rhode Island, trom its first settlement, 
was a haven of comparative safety for them, as well as for 
others who excited the fears and animosity of the Puritans. 
Some of the early governors and other officials of high 
rank were Friends. James McSparran, a Scotch clergy- 
man of the Church of England, who was sent to the 
colony in 1721 as a sort of missionary, says: ‘‘ In Rhode 
Island no religion is established ; there a man may with 
impunity be of any society or none at all; but Quakers 
are for the most part the people in power. . . . In 
1700 ~. . . Quakerism and other heresies had in 
their turn ruled and tinged all the inhabitants for the 
space of forty-six years.’’ He calls it ‘‘a field full of 
briers and thorns and noxious weeds that were all to be 
eradicated before I could implant in them the simplicity 
of truth.’’ His successor, Rev. Samuel Fayerweather, 
was still more intolerant, and complained bitterly that 
Quakers, Baptists, Fanatics, Ranters, and Infidels swarmed 
in that part of the world, and declared that many good 
books would be necessary to suppress Deism, Infidel ity, 
and Quakerism. 

In Sixth month (old style), 1659, there was held on 
the island of Rhode Island, ‘‘ a general meeting,’’ which 
was the first of a series of annual gatherings that grew 
into the New England Yearly Meeting. In 1672 George 
Fox attended this meeting, and mentions in his journal 
that he tarried at the house of Nicholas Eaton, who at 
that time was governor of Rhode Island. Hesays further : 
‘ When this general meeting in Rhode Island was ended, 
it was hard for Friends to part, for the glorious power of 
the Lord, which was over all, and his blessed truth and 
life flowing amongst them, had so knit and united them 
together, that they spent two days in taking leave one of 
another.’’ He appears to have held many meetings in 
the vicinity, which were largely attended, one of them in 
a great barn in Prov idence, which he says ‘‘ was so 
thronged with people that I was exceeding hot, and per- 
spired much.”’ 

Greenwich Monthly Meeting was not established till 
1699. Its inauguration is set forth in the following 
minute: ‘*‘ At the Yearly Meeting in Newport, on Rhode 
Island, the 12th of Fourth month, 1699, it was the mind 
of the meeting, that the monthly men and women’s meet- 
ing should be held at the house of John Briggs, on the 
second day of the week in the Fifth month, for business ; 
the meeting proceeded to business on the day mentioned, 
and it is the mind of this meeting that John Briggs take 
the account of the meeting in writing.’’ It was then 
called Narragansett Monthly Meeting, and comprised the 
territory of Providence, Warwick, East Greenwich, and 
Kingston, each presumably having a meeting of its own. 
Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting was established at the 
same time, composed of the monthly meetings of Rhode 
Island, Dartmouth, and Narragansett. 

For more than a year the monthly and other meetings 
continued to be held in private houses. Business meet- 
ings were held in joint session, which was customary at 
that time, showing that the custom now creeping in is not 
so much of an innovation as many suppose. It is notice- 
able, however, that the fact that they were joint meetings 
was constantly set forth, as though they desired to empha- 
size the idea of equality. There were, it is true, some | 
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exclusive meetings, and the ground on which they made 
the distinction between joint and separate sessions is not 
clear. The following minute I have taken from another 
source: ‘* At a man’s meeting in the town of Dartmouth, 
the 6th day of the Eleventh month, 1698-9 at the house 
of John Lapham, we underwritten Peleg Solocum, Jacob 
Mott, Abraham Tucker, and John Tucker, the day and 
year above written, undertake to build a meeting- house, 
for the people of God, in scorn called Quakers, 35 foot 
long, 30 foot wide, and 14 foot stud.’’ 

A few months later East Greenwich moved in the mat- 
ter of a meeting-house, this time in joint session. ‘‘At 
the monthly men and women’s meeting in the house of 
Jabez Green, this 5th day of 12th month, 1699, it’s the 
mind of this meeting that Ebenezer Slocum and David 
Cogshall are chosen to appoint where a meeting-house 
shall be built and set up for this purpose, to wait upon 
God in, and to worship him in spirit and in truth.’’ In 
fourteen months the house was far enough along to hold 
meetings in. At a men’s and women’s meeting at the 
new meeting-house in East Greenwich ‘‘ ye 2nd day of 
ye 7th month, 1700, it was agreed that a meeting be 
kept there on every First-day, that is, at the aforesaid 
meeting-house, by all that are willing there to meet.’ 

The house did not get speedily completed, however, 
for in Third month, 1703, Peter Greene, Jabez Greene, 
and Thomas Greenall were appointed a committee to fin- 
ish it. But the end was not yet, for in the next month’s 
proceedings appears the following minute: ‘* Upon 
further consideration of ye finishing our meeting-house, 
it is seen convenient by this meeting yt those three 
Friends may omit ye finishing at ye present, yt they may 
propagate ye building of a small addition to ye meeting- 
house, as they may see convenient.”’ 

The addition ‘‘ propagated’’ must have been very 
‘* small,’’ the cost, as appeared a few months later, being 
only one pound, two shillings, and three pence. Just 
when the house was finished does not appear, nor what 
was the size of it, but the meeting contained many fami- 
lies from the first, and continued to increase for half a 
century. There was at that time one means of growth 
which seems to have long since fallen into desuetude, al- 
though I think it would be difficult to show wherein it 
was injudicious. It was called ‘‘ marrying into the So- 
ciety.’ That is if one of the parties to a marriage was 
a Friend the other was recognized as such, and their chil- 
dren as birthright members, provided the marriage was 
performed according to the customs of the Society and 
under its supervision. Many steadfast Friends came into 
the Society in this way, some of whom became approved 
ministers. 

This rule was not so poor as not to work both ways. 
If a marriage was not conducted according to the good 
order of Friends the membership of the one thus offend- 
ing was lost, unless a satisfactory acknowledgment was 
made. Sometimes, then as now, young people resented 
the interference of their friends in matters matrimonial. 
In 1704, William Wanton, a Friend, desired to marry 
Ruth Bryant, a Congregationalist, and objections were 
raised on both sides on religious grounds. Whereupon 
William said: ‘‘ Friend Ruth, let us break away from 
this unreasonable bondage; I will give up my religion 
and thou shalt give up thine, and we will both go over 
to the Church of England.’’ They married and joined 
the Church as William proposed. He was afterwards 


governor of Rhode Island. 


Chicago. GEorRGE D. BROOMELL. 
(Zo be Continued.) 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

A RECENT writer in this journal (J. D. M., in the issue of | 
Fourth month 7, last) quoted certain passages of the New 
Testament for the purpose of showing that, in his judg- | 
ment, the recorded teachings of Christ were in the line of 
what men should do and be, not of what they should be- 
lieve. We hear at this day a great deal in our Society of 
similar purport ; and there is, I think, a growing dispo- 
sition amongst us to undervalue the importance of relig- 
ious belief—to regard it, in fact, as non-essential. 

While I fully believe that our lives should bear fruit in 
practical righteousness, it seems to me there is grave 
error in interpreting the gospel of our Lord as though it 
were summed up in the doing of good works. The won- 
derful love of God, I believe, is withheld from none who 
in humble contrition and faith draw unto him. The -poor 
publican of the parable who stood afar off in the temple, 
with downcast eyes, because of his great sins, was in no 
wise denied the Father’s mercy, but went down to his 
house justified. (Luke 18.) How often were our Sa- 
viour’s loving works to the bodies of the afflicted ex- 
pressly in answer to their confessed faith in him—never 
for any personal merit. ‘‘Believe ye that 1am able to 
do this?’’ he asked of the blind men. ‘* They said unto 
him, Yea, Lord. Then touched he their eyes, saying, 
According to your faith be it unto you.’’ (Matt. g.) 
And again, when asked by some, ‘‘ What shall we do that 
we might work the works of God?’’ His answer was, 
‘« This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom 
he hath sent. (John 6.) Everywhere, indeed, through- 
out the gospel narrative (to say nothing of the apostolic 
epistles) we find not merely injunctions to practical well- 
doing, but also this teaching of the essential importance 
of belief—of belief, too, in things which men, in the ex- 
ercise of their own natural intelligence, regard as unrea- 
sonable. But how can we be expected to believe that 
which on its face seems contrary to reason? ‘The answer 
is plain. The gospel of Jesus Christ is a spiritual dis- 
pensation, whose truths are spiritually discerned, and not 
otherwise. It is only as we realize this, and become will- 
ing to learn of the things of the Kingdom in the trust 
and simple-heartedness of a little child, that we are in the 
way of receiving them. It is only as the great hesson 
taught to Nicodemus is wrought in us, and we are born 
again of water and the Spirit, that we come to any real 
knowledge of heavenly mysteries and to be partakers 
therein. Then first we shall know the truth of that say- 
ing of Paul’s: ‘‘ Let no man deceive himself. If any 
man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him 
become a fool that he may be wise. For the wisdom of 
this world is foolishness with God.’’ 

There is an oft-quoted passage of Matthew’s gospel 
(chapter 16) whose meaning is, I believe, of vital import- 
ance for all to realize who profess the Christian name, 
giving as it does Christ’s own declaration of the founda- 
tion upon which his church must rest. He had asked his 
disciples, ‘*‘ Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, 
am? And they said, Some say that thou art John the 
Baptist ; some, Elijah ; and others, Jeremiah, or one of 
the prophets. Hesaith unto them, But whom say ye that 
Iam? And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art 
the Christ, the son of the living God. And Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven. AndI say also unto 
thee, That thou art Peter ; and upon thisrock I will build 
my church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.”’ Now what rock is this upon which he declared his 
chutch should be built? Clearly, the Father’s revelation 


| am?’’ 


a 


| to the soul of man that Jesus was ‘‘ the Christ, the Son of 


the living God.’’ The fullimport of our Lord’s words is 
surely missed if we limit them to mean, as is sometimes 
claimed, simply the principle of Divine revelation. The 
entire discourse was in reference to a specific thing — 
namely, his own personality. ‘‘ Whom say ye that I 
While the world at large had superficially re- 
garded him as John the Baptist, or some prophet, the 
disciple had come to a knowledge of truth concerning his 
Lord, which none can have except as he receives it from 
the one source of truth—and that truth was that Jesus 
was ‘‘ the Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ This is 
the true foundation on which his church must ever rest. 
His church must own him as its head, or it is not his 
church ; its members must, through the revelation of the 
Father, individually know him to be what he claimed 
himself to be, or they fall short of the fullness of dis- 
cipleship. Our feet planted on this rock and kept there, 
the gates of hell shall not, of a truth, prevail against us. 
The chill darkness of unfaith, the contumely of the 
world, the subtleties of human reason (to which the 
preaching of Christ crucified has ever been foolishness 
and a stumbling-block) have then no power over us. 
Upon this rock the primitive Christian Church was 
built. ‘*‘ Other foundation,’’ said Paul, ‘‘can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ ; ’’ and upon 
the same rock George Fox builded, whose mission, briefly 
stated, was simply to revive primitive Christianity. Fox 
‘‘saw in the denominations of his day,’’ to quote the 
words of a faithful servant of God, a minister in this 
Society, ‘‘ the form without the power; the truth, to a 
large extent, without the life; the letter without the 
Spirit ; the flesh without the blood. He saw clearly that 
righteousness did not spring out of one element alone, 
however good and necessary it might be; and he there 
and then, under the same power which revealed to Peter 
that Jesus was the Christ, acknowledged the only Way— 
the full and complete union of both elements, the truth 
and the life. He did not reject the truth held by his 
persecutors, nor did he discard the Bible because his ene- 
mies professed to believe in it; but, having entered into 
the kingdom of the Lord himself, he took the sacred vol- 
ume in his hand, and under the illuminating power of the 
Spirit of God, fearlessly went forth unfolding its sublime 
mysteries to enraptured multitudes ; and for forty years 
failed not to declare the who/e truth in the face of his 
enemies and before the people everywhere. If we desire 
to be of any use in the world as a religious body we must 
build upon the same foundation, not with hay, wood, or 
stubble—forms and ceremonies, or even good works—but * 
with substance that will not tarnish, and with material 
that will not fail when the fire and floodscome. And we 
cannot thus build unless we know of the change from the 
natural to the spiritual by the only Way—the Truth and 
the Life.’’ C. F.S. 
Philadelphia. 


Wuat asks our Father of his children, save 
Justice and mercy and humility ? 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and prayer and trust for light to see 
The Master’s footsteps in our daily ways ? 

No knotted scourge or sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise,— 
A life that stands as all true lives have stood, 
Fast rooted in the faith that God is good.— Whittier. 


DEAL not roughly with him that is tempted, but give 
him comfort, as thou wouldst wish to be done to thyself. 
— Thomas a Kempis. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOHN. 


JoHN, the writer of the fourth gospel in the New Testa- 
ment, was a native of the town’ of Bethsaida in Galilee, 
son of Zebedee (a fisherman) and Salome, and the brother 
of James, also an apostle. John was one of the first dis- 
ciples of Jesus. In the third chapter of Mark we find 
the following in the account of the choosing and ordair- 
ing of the twelve: ‘‘Simon he surnamed Peter, and 
James the son of Zebedee, and John the brother of James, 
and he surnamed them Boanerges, which is, the sons of 
thunder,’’—this name implying vehemence and zeal. 
These three, and none others, are with Jesus when he 
enters the chamber in the house of Jairus, the ruler of 
the synagogue, where his little daughter lieth dead, and is 
restored by him alive to her now rejoicing father, as re- 
lated in Mark, 5th chapter ; also, Matthew 17, they are 


1 


taken by Jesus ‘‘ up into an high mountain apart, where | 


he was transfigured before them.’’ Here appears Peter’s 
leadership, for he was the one who said, ‘‘ Lord, it is good 
for us to be here; if thou wilt, let us make here three 
tabernacles ; one for thee,and one for Moses, and one 
for Elias.’’ These three, Peter, James, and John, seem 
to have been almost inseparable companions. John and 
Peter on the night of the betrayal, followed Jesus, John 
going into the palace of the high-priest with him, Peter 
staying at the door without. Then occurred that ever 
memorable scene of the denial of his Master, so soon 
after declaring his willingness to lay down his life for his 
sake. What a lesson to us, to beware of trusting, ina 
moment of enthusiasm, to our own strength, lest, like 
Peter, in the time of temptation we forget our good re- 
solves, and falling, like him, we weep bitterly over our 
weakness. 

At the crucifixion, John, with his own mother, and the 
mother of Jesus, were present, and he it was to whom 
Jesus entrusted his mother, in the two sentences, the one 
to her, ‘‘ Woman, behold thy son,’’ and to him, ‘* Behold 
thy mother.’’ ‘‘And from that hour that disciple took her 
to his own home.’’ In this gospel John is often spoken 
of as ‘‘ that other disciple.’’ He was also one of the dis- 
ciples present at the time of the great draught of fishes, 
after the resurrection, the third time Jesus showed him- 
self to them ; this was the time he queried thrice with 
Peter as to whether he loved him, and on being answered 
so decidedly in the affirmative, he said, ‘‘ Feed my sheep.’ 

‘« Then Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple w hom Jesus 
loved, saith to Jesus, Lord, and what shall this man do ?’’ 
his friendship for John, more than a mere curiosity or 
vain desire, doubtless prompting the question. His own 
work had been pointed out to him, the manner of his 
own death had been foretold to him, and he naturally felt 
anxious to know what was to befall his friend. The answer 
of Jesus is one long to be remembered: ‘‘ What is that to 
thee ? follow thou me.’’ Here we may gain instruction ; 
it matters not what our friends may have to do, our duty 
is to follow him wherever he directs. 

Again we find these two together on the day of Pente- 
cost, and again at the temple, at the hour of prayer, 
where the lame man lay daily at the ‘‘ gate of the temple 
called Beautiful,’’ asking alms; and they said unto him, 


‘look on us,’’ which he did expecting alms, but instead | 


Peter said, ‘‘ Silver and gold have I none ;: but such as I 
have, give I thee, in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk.’’ And he took him by the right hand, 
and lifted him up: and immediately his feet and ankle 
bones received strength.’’ 
mental in the healing, Peter appears to be the chief 
spokesman, and follows the cure with his searching words 
to the multitude who had witnessed the miracle, which so 


| gospel from which our lesson of to-day is taken 
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cea the priests and the Subdeen: that they laid 


hold on them till the next day, when they were brought 
before the high priest, and ‘‘ when they saw the boldness 
of Peter and John and perceived that they were unlearned 
and ignorant men; they marveled.’’ The authorities 
acknowledged that a notable miracle had been performed, 
but fearing that the knowledge of Jesus would spread 
among the people if the thing were repeated, they ‘‘ com- 
manded them not to speak at all, nor teach in the name 
of Jesus.’’ But they answered them by appealing to their 
sense of right and duty: ‘‘ Whether it be right in the 
sight of God, to harken unto you, more than unto God, 
judge ye.’’ While living at Ephesus, John exercised a 
powerful influence in the spreading of Christianity 
throughout Asia Minor. About the year 95, he was 
banished by the Emperor Domitian, to the Isle of Patmos, 
where he wrote his Revelations. He returned to Ephesus, 
where he died, during the third year of Trajan, A. D. 100, 
being 94 years of age. It is said he was put in a caldron 
of boiling oil in Rome, but escaping death, died as stated 
at Ephesus. It is supposed his gospel was written at that 
place, A. D. 78. He writes of Jesus, as ‘God manifest 
in the flesh.”’ 

It will not do to close this sketch, without speaking of 
his Epistles, three in number. The time and place of 
writing the ‘‘ First General Epistle,’’ are supposed to be 
the close of the first century, at Ephesus. ‘The second 
and third not being genera/ but personal, were the last to 
be admitted in the Canon of the New Testament. In 
John’s Gospel is to be found that most touching prayer 
offered by Jesus just prior to his betrayal ; his discourse 
on the connection between the vine and its branches ; 
and his talk to his disciples, during which Philip put the 
request to him to show them the Father, and they would 
be satisfied ; his loving heart must have felt this implied 
doubt of his real character, as he administers a gentle 
yet forcible reproof, in the question, ‘‘ Have I been so 
long a time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip?’’ If any one wants a mental feast, to say noth- 
ing of the spiritual truths to be gained from the perusal, 
let him read the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeen chapters of ‘‘ The Gospel according to St. 
John.” E. H. CoaLe. 

FHlolder, Til. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 19.—FiFTH MONTH 13, 1894. 
THE SEVENTY INSTRUCTED AND SENT OUT. 
GOLDEN TEXxT.—The harvest is plenteous, but the laborers are few : 
pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvgst, that he send forth 


laborers into his harvest.—Luke Io: 2. 
Scripture Reading: Luke 10: 1-16. 


HIsToORICAL. 


A tradition in regard to Luke—the writer of the 
says 
that he was one of the seventy sent out on their import- 
ant mission. But Farrar, in his ‘‘ Messages of the 
Books,’’ regards this as a guess refuted by his own words. 
That there is very little known of Luke, his name occur- 
ring only three times in the Scriptures. (Col. 4: 14; 2 
Tim. 4: 11; and Phil. 24), and these show him as the 
faithful companion of St. Paul, also of Timothy, and as 
‘¢the beloved physician.’’ ‘‘He was with Paul at 





| Caesarea when that apostle was sent a prisoner to Rome, 

and it is probable that he was the constant companion of 
| his imprisonment in that town. 
Although both were instru- | 


If the great design of 
writing the Gospel was already in his mind, the long and 
otherwise unoccupied stay of two years in Czsarea would 
not only give him ample leisure, but would also furnish 

' him with easy access to those sources of information 
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which he tells us he so diligently used. It would further 
enable him to glean some particulars of the ministry of 
Jesus from survivors amid the actual scenes where He had 
lived.”’ 

Farrar further adds: ‘‘ Although Luke may have been 
getting material for his Gospel at Casarea (A. D. 54), 
there is good reason to suppose that it was not published 
till a later date. St. Luke, as a Gentile proselyte, 
belonged in point of feeling, even more than in point of 
time, to a later generation of Christians than the original 
Apostles.’’ There are many traditions regarding his 
death, the most trustworthy one being that he died in 
Greece. ‘‘ But leaving ‘the shiftless quagmire of base- 
less traditions,’ we see from St. Luke’s own writing, and 
from authentic notices of him, that he was master of good 
Greek style ;—an accomplished writer, a close observer, 
an unassuming historian, a well-instructed physician, and 
a most faithful friend.’’ 


TEACHING. 


The incidents of the sending out of the seventy as 
related in the roth chapter of Luke are much the same as 
those in connection with the despatch of the twelve dis- 
ciples in the other gospels. In both cases Jesus secured 
their spiritual strength, and regarded their bodily comfort 
by the companionship of two. They could counsel to- 
gether, they could afford mutual protection, they could 
travel more quickly, and accomplish more than if all the 
twelve or seventy were sent in company. 

The first image that he presented to their minds in in- 
structing them for their work was the waving grain, 
golden and ripe for the harvest. The laborers were few, 
and the grain must be gathered quickly. The multitude 
of people, flocking to hear his words and looking for the 
Messiah, were a human harvest ready for the reapers. 
He directed his disciples, therefore, to pray to the Lord, 
who alone could send his spirit to the gatherers of his 
harvest, to make themselves ready for the voice of the Lord. 

The simplicity they were instructed to observe marks 
the true servant of the Divine Master. They were to 
make haste to begin their mission, and not waste time in 
filling purses or providing superfluous clothing. They 
were to go as they were, armed only with innocence aud 
sincerity and faith, to meet the craft of the world. 

‘*Go not from house to house.’’ They were not to 
appear as beggars or mendicants, but show themselves 
worthy the hospitality extended to them, and remain in 
one house, diligently doing their Master’s business round 
about them. 

Those who came to bear the ‘‘ good tidings ’’ of his 
kingdom were to be ‘heither idlers nor spendthrifts. They 
were filled with the spirit of kindness as they gave the 
salutation to the house of their entertainers, and they 
were learning to surrender self as they went about ‘< heal- 
ing the sick.’’ 

May we not find in the great field of our world to-day 
that his laborers are few, if we measure them by the 
standard of self-abnegation set by the Master? Can a 
Christian nightly repeat the Lord’s prayer, if in some way 
he has not striven to bring peace to some one who know- 
eth not that the ‘‘ kingdom of God is nigh?’’ Let each 
one apply for himself to his own needs, the lesson of the 
laborer in the harvest field of his Lord. 


LESSON NOTES. 


Jesus was soon to take his final leave of Galilee and 
had turned his face toward Jerusalem, but before he de- 
parted he chose from among his followers seventy per- 
sons who were to go before him into the cities and towns 
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on the way. The marginal note in the Gospel of Luke, 
which alone records this incident, says many ancient au- 
thorities make the numbers of those sent seventy and two 
The charge of Jesus to these forerunners very nearly 
resembles that given to the Twelve in Matthew x. ; he 
again uses the figure of the plenteous harvest, and longs 
for more faithful laborers. 

The instructions are more brief, and their labor is not 
restricted to their own household of faith as in the first 
mission, where they are directed : ‘*‘ Go not into any way 
of the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Samari- 
tans; but go rather to the lost sheep of the house ot 
Israel.’’ Again, they are not endowed with such unre- 
stricted power as were the twelye, who were not only to 
heal the sick, but were also to ‘‘ raise the dead, cleanse 
the lepers, cast out devils.’’ 

Dr. W. M. Thomson says of the injunction, ‘‘ Salute 
no man on the way’’: ‘‘ The same is now required of 
special messengers. No doubt the customary salutations 
were formal and tedious, as they are still and consume 
much valuable time. There is also such an amount of 
insincerity, flattery, and falsehood in the terms of saluta- 
tion prescribed by etiquette, that our Lord, who is truth 
itself, desires his representatives to dispense with them as 
far as possible, perhaps tacitly to rebuke them.”’ 


For Friends’ Inte ligencer and Journal. 

LEAF TRANSFORMATION. 
NATURE is somewhat of an economist,—making a typical 
form ‘‘ spend ’’ as far as it will, to use a housewife’s word. 
This is plainly to be seen in the various modifications of 
the typical leaf-form. 

The members of perfect plants may be reduced to four 
general forms, viz.: (1) Caulome, which includes the 
stem and the many other members which are found to be 
its equivalent ; (2) Phy//lome, including the leaf and its 
equivalents ; (3) Zrichome, which includes all outgrowths 
or appendages of the surface of the plant, as hairs, bris- 
tles, root-hairs, etc., (4) the root, embracing, besides or- 
dinary subterranean roots, those of air-plants, parasites, 
etc. These varying forms are all differentiated from a 
plant-form named a Thallome, which 1s the single cell— 
differentiated according to a wonderful law whose work- 
ing the biologist reports, but whose secret is still beyond 
his grasp. This single cell is endowed with an instinct 
almost infinite, as Lowell has written: 

‘‘An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 

We will pass the processes that have developed the 
simple thallome into the highly organized plant found in 
embryo in the ripened seed. The motive of this seed— 
its great ambition, seems to be the perpetuation of its 
kind. And so, when the circumstances are favorable, 
when there is a right conjunction of moisture and warmth 
and soil, the embryo rouses to activity, and sets about its 
work of producing another ripened seed like itself. It 
multiplies its root-cells until it is fixed firmly in the soil 
which is its chief resource for food; and at the same 
time it has been sending its stem upward into the light 
and air. At the end of the stem is a growing point com- 
posed of a collection of cells which have the power of 
indefinite division and subdivision, each knowing what 
we could not teach it, whether to develop into more stem, 
or to turn aside from the straight line of growth, and de- 
velop another arrangement of cells into the various tissues 
that make the leaf. The phy//ome whose most common 
form is the leaf, is always a lateral member upon a stem. 
It is usually a flat expansion and extension of some of 
the tissues of the stem, and mainly made up of cells bear- 


‘ 
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ing chlorophyli—the green coloring matter. According 
to the law of its kind, this plant goes on extending its 
roots, lengthening its stem, multiplying its leaves, and ar- 
ranging them so as to command the greatest service of 
sunlight and air, until finally it is ready for its most im- 
portant work of reproduction. At this point we learn 
that no new structure is developed, but that the leaf-form, 
with greater or less modification, is made to serve all the 
needs of the plant in reproducing it. It seems to gather 
itself together, to concentrate all its forces in the small 
compass of the flower bud, in which it is simultaneously 
differentiating the protecting covering furnished by the 
calyx and corolla, and the essential organs of reproduc- 
tion—the stamens and pistil. 

The peony is an example of the gradual transforma- 
tion of the leaf into the sepal. The leaves are large, and 
much divided below, and become smaller and more sim- 
ple above, gradually passing into tracts, and thence into 
sepals. In the calycanthus or sweet-scented shrub, the 
numerous sepals and petals are scarcely distinguishable. 
Indeed, it is our habit before studying botany to speak of 
the /eaves of the flower. Of these, the petals are wanting 


in chlorophyll which is replaced by some other coloring | 


matter ; and the entire structure is more delicate than the 
ordinary green leaf. 
of descriptive terms answers alike for leaf, sepal, and 
petal. 

Passing to the stamens we find that a perfect stamen 
consists of two parts—a slender filament which corre- 
sponds to the petiole of the leaf, and is not an essential 
part; and the author which easily corresponds to the 
leaf-blade, the two parts of which are folded in toward 
the midrib, making the two cells in which the fertilizing 
pollen is produced. The transformation of the petal into 
the stamen is beautifully exemplified in the white water 
lily, in which the gradation is so gentle that it is difficult 
to mark the actual change. 

The fertilizing pollen must be supplemented by a 


waiting ovule ; and now the leaf folds itself together into | 


a closed sac, the upper surface of the ovary, and bears 
along the line of connection or some extension of this 


line, the ovules in which shall be developed the ultimatum | 


of the plant, —the embryo of the next generation. Beyond 
the ovary, this ideal leaf extends its apex into a slender, 
thread-like structure—the style, with margins rolled in to 
make it tubular. The stigma at the end corresponds to 
a bit of the leaf-margin, and is of varied forms suited to 
the lodgment of pollen. In all double flowers there is a 
transformation of stamens and pistils into petals. In the 
arden cherry and flowering almond, a pair of green 
eaves replace the pistil. 

In the examples named it is easy to see that the leaf- 
form is the typical form for the various parts of the blos- 
som. It is interesting to observe how Nature takes this 
simple form, and by multiplying and dividing, by adding 
and subtracting, by taking up a seam here, and putting 
in a pocket there, she is able to crimp and ruffle and 
complicate her handiwork, till in the infinite transforma- 
tions the student is puzzled to trace the typical form. 


Goethe wrote a treatise on ‘‘ The Metamorphoses of | 


Plants,’’ but his theory was regarded as a mere fancy. 


Lewes’ ‘‘ Life of Goethe ’’ has a chapter on ‘‘ The Poet | 


as a Man of Science,’’ in which he says of this treatise: 


‘« Tt was the fact of the theory being announced by the | 
author of Werther that mainly retarded its acceptance ; | 
but the fact also that the theory was leagues in advance of | 
the state of science of that day must not be overlooked.’’ | 


Von Esenbeck wrote in 1818 : ‘‘ Theophrastus is the 
creator of modern botany. Goethe is its tender father, to 
whom it will raise looks full of love and gratitude as soon 





But in the varying outlines, one set | 





as it grows out of its infancy and acquires the sentiment 
which it owes to him who has raised it to so high a posi- 
tion.’’ ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


Wuat He Coutp Arrorp.—There is a moral worth 
heeding in a bit of talk which passed not long ago between 
two Harvard students. One of them inherited much 
money, and gives the best energies of his life to spending 
it in somewhat ostentatious fashion. 

The second student his townsman and cousin, is a 
steady, straightforward fellow, manly and gifted, and not 
in the least ashamed of the fact that he is poor. 

The talk on the train, when the boys were starting 
together for Cambridge this fall, happened to turn upon 
the subject of winter clothing, and the wealthy youth 
said with a little air of patronage : 

‘*T always have my clothes made by Blank. Jt is true 
he is the most expensive tailor in Boston, but he ig the 
best. I suppose,’’ he added with unconscious rudeness, 
*¢ that you can hardly afford to patronize Blank.’’ 

‘*No,’’ the other answered quietly, ‘‘ but then I can 
afford not to patronize him.’’ 

His cousin was not.too dull to see the point, and the 
subject was dropped.—American Youth. 





SALVATION is not the event of a minute ,it is the moral 
drift of the earthly life. The period of revivals did not 


supply civilization with any nobler men and women than 


those who are searching their character through the long 
acting power and beauty of the moral law. The flesh and 
blood atonement of the Catholics is not giving the world 
any more upright characters than those who are coming 
through the moral atonement of millions of Protestant 
Christians. The flesh and blood atonement is an act, an 
affair of a minute, the moral atonement is an affair of 


| man’s life. 


Such a worship of Jesus will never compare with the 
imitation of his life. This imitation is the true salvation. 
The flesh and blood made can be bought or stolen; the 
latter must be lived. Some years ago an infidel or 
skeptic said to a friend : ‘‘ I must follow the moral law of 
Jesus. I do not know whither it will lead, whether to 
the grave only or elsewhere, but it is too grand a path to 
be left untrodden.’’ If the heart full of doubts can thus 
speak and live with what joy may the believing soul fling 
itself into this spirit of obedience ! 

It now seems evident that the old form of reaching 
religion has passed by because an age of Jaw has come. 
Having come to man’s pursuits, his field, his shop, his 
nation, this reign of law must come to his church. A 
tumultuous hour will no longer make a Christian. The lit- 
tle child must be encompassed by religion as it is by 


| literature arid beauty, and thus it will grow into a man- 


hood and womanhood of .moral excelience. The Holy 
Spirit does not ask for some moment, it asks for all our 
years. That spirit hovers over cradle and grave.— 
David Swing. 





SEARCH thine own heart. What paineth thee 
In others, in thyself may be; 
All. dust is frail, all flesh is weak ; 
Be thou the true man thou wouldst seek 
— Whittier. 





Our lives cannot escape disappointments and weak- 
nesses ; but if we could only have faith in the efficacy of 
doing all we can until faith ripens into faithfulness, there 
would flow into our lives a sweetness, a wholesomeness, a 
strength, and a peace that will ultimately overflow into 
the world and into eternity.—/enkin Lloyd Jones. 
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THE PROPOSED NEW DISCIPLINE, 
About eighteen hundred copies of the proposed new book 
of discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have been 
printed and sent out to the several monthly meetings ; it 
is to be presumed that it has now been generally examined 
by members of the Meeting. 

The changes proposed by the revision committee, in 
its arduous labors of two years, do not appear in the 
substance of the discipline. This remains without change. 
The desire of the committee has evidently been to apply 
the principles of Truth, as professed by Friends, to the 
conditions of our own day, leaving off nothing of our 
present book which is still applicable and valuable, but 
only those things which in the words of Paul, ‘ are be- 
hind,’’ in order that we may the better ‘‘ press on.’’ 

The. only omission from the book is the chapter on 
Slaves. Happily, the slavery which John Woolman, and 
Anthony Benezet, and their co-workers testified against, 
has disappeared. ‘The testimony of Friends received its 
seal in the proclamation of freedom thirty-one years ago. 

There are some changes which will be noted with in- 
terest. In the Queries, one new one is added—that on 
First-day schools—and the present Sixth Query is di- 
vided, the important question concerning the ministry 
being brought forward separately and placed near the head 
of the list, as the Third, leaving the other matters queried 
after,—war, fraudulent trade, oaths, lotteries, etc. — to 
come together later in one paragraph. The distinction 


between ‘‘ annual ’’ and other queries is abolished, as the 


whole list is asked annually. The Advices which now 
accompany the Queries are separately placed, the number 
of them has been increased, and they are proposed to be 
read in quarterly as well as monthly meetings at least once 
a year. It would be convenient, no doubt, for quarterly 
meetings to read them, not, as at preseut, in that preced- 
ing the yearly meeting, which is pressed with business, 
but in that following the yearly meeting.. They con- 


tain much solid and valuable matter, most of which is 


already in the discipline, but has not been a part of the 
Advices. 

The chapter on Marriage has been carefully revised, 
and the changes in it are such as to avoid present diffi- 
culties in the administration of the discipline, while pre- 
serving unimpaired the principles of our testimony in this 
important matter. An inhibition of Divorce (except as 


a limited ‘‘ separation ’’) is introduced, and the Friends’ 


ceremony of marriage, 


which does not appear in the 
present book, is also given. The chapter on ‘ Intoxi- 
cants and Narcotics ’’ (this is a new heading) has been 
carefully revised, and the advancement of our testimony 


against these enemies of human welfare receives full rec- 
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Ognition,—as also in the Query, and in an important 
paragraph of Particular Advices. The chapters on Peac« 
and Arbitration have been carefully revised. Better pro 
vision is made for complete records, and for the mainten- 
ance and recording of trusts, etc. 

The chapter on the Scriptures, concerning which 
many Friends have felt an exercise of mind—some in one 
direction, and others the opposite—is proposed to be 
somewhat modified, the most important particular ot! 
change being the omission of the present requirement that 
children be instructed ‘‘in the belief’’ of certain state- 
ments of doctrine. 

The revision will necessarily occupy some time in the 
approaching yearly meeting. It is presumed that it will 


have to be read in fullineach branch. This will occupy, 


for a reading sufficiently deliberate, about two hours and 
a quarter, and can be accomplished at one session, if not 
interrupted, by sitting a little longer than the customary 
two hours. How much consideration of the report will 
then be given will depend upon the meeting’s decision. 
It will be impossible, of course, to go into a minute dis- 
cussion of details, as the consumption of time alone 
would forbid this. 


BIRTHS. 
K NOX.—Third month 26, 1894, to Robert S. and Annie Garretson 
Knox, of Letort, Lancaster county, Pa., a son, who is named John 
Moran. 


POWNALL.—Fourth month 23, 1894, to Emilie B. and Dr. Levi 
Pownall, of Christiana, Pa., a daughter, who is named Dorothy Gest. 


MARRIAGES. 
WALKER—MICHENER.—On Fourth-day, the r1th of Fourth 
month, at Friends’ meeting-house, 17th street and Girard avenue, under 
the care of the monthly meeting of Friends held at Green street, Phil«- 
delphia, Samuel Walker, a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and Hannah C., daughter of John T. and Elizabeth F. 
Michener, of Philadelphia, formerly of New Britain, Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BLAKEY.—Suddenly, in Langhorne, Bucks county, Pa., on 
Fourth month 13, 1894, Mary Anna, danghter of Elizabeth Blakey, in 
her 52d year. 

FELL.—At the residence of her niece, Emma Fell, Doylestown, 
Pa., Fourth month 22, 1894, Sarah B. Fell, aged 82 years; a member 


of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. Interment at Buckingham, Fourth 
month 25. 


FLOWERS.—At Bayonne, N. J. Fourth month 7, 1894, of pneu- 
monia, William P. Flowers, formerly of Bucks county, Pa. 


HANCOCK.—At the residence of Sarah B. Conrow, grandmother 
of his wife, in Philadelphia, suddenly, Fourth month 24, 1894, Thorn- 
ton Conrow, son of Joseph B. and Elizabeth A. C. Hancock, aged 27 
years. 

PENNYPACKER.—At Schuylkill, Chester county, Pa., Fourth 
month 25, 1894, Hannah A., widow of Elijah F. Pennypacker, and 
daughter of the late Charles Adamson, aged 74 years; a member of 
Schuylkill Particular and Radnor Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

[A notice in the Norristown Hera/d says: ‘‘ She was the daughter 
of Charles and Mary Adamson. Her mother was a sister of Drs. 
William and Hiram Corson, and Sarah C. Read. Her brother, 
Thomas Adamson, was Consul to South America, and has occupied 
several positions of trust, and her sister, Mrs. Dr. Dolley, of Rochester, 
N. Y., a practising physician of high renown, was one of the first wo- 
men to embrace the profession. Deceased was a woman who possessed 
all the attributes of a somewhat remarkable family; she was a great 
reader and in full sympathy with her husband in the ideas which he 
advocated. The fugitive slave always knew their friendly door was 
opened. She was a hospitable woman, and won the respect and love 
of a large circle of relatives and friends.’’] 


PRICKETT.—At Monallen, Pa., Fourth month 12, 1894, Jesse C. 
only child of Josiah W. and Ella Griest Prickett, and grandson of the 
late Jesse W. Griest, aged 5 years and 1 month. 
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ISAAC C. PARRY. 


Isaac C. Parry was the son of Isaac and Mary [Nixon 
Parry, and was born on the 27th day of Sixth mouth, 1816. 


tion, but lived and died in the house in which both of 
them were born. It is situated in Warminster township, 
Bucks county, Pa. 

His education was received at the common schools of 
the neighborhood, and, though not an advanced one, it 
enabled him to cultivate his native intellect, and to profit 
by the opportunities that offered for his improvement. 
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While occupied with his daily duties on the farm, he | 


could read from the book of nature, study the wonders 
of the vegetable kingdom, and enjoy the beauties of the 
landscape without interfering with the business in which 
he was so usefully employed. 

His father being gifted with a retentive memory, and 
excellent colloquial powers, and the house being a noted 


in his opportunities for social mingling. In these fireside 
gatherings there were probably related many items of 
personal experience, and some old traditions which the 
receptive boy, and later the more serious youth, listened 
to with fixed attention, and treasured up in the store-house 
of his memory, where they served him as food for reflec- 
tion during his middle and later life. 

Just when he experienced that change by which old 
things were done away, and all things became new, we 
have no record to inform us; but it was probably in his 
early youth ; and from that time forward his life was one 
of circumspect walking, and was a good example to those 
who had the opportunity to observe it. 
necessity of regeneration, he was, after the change re- 
ferred to, ever ready to advocate it as a doctrine, and to 
exemplify by his conduct that he had realized it in his own 
experience. 

When about twenty-eight years of age he married 
Sarah B., daughter of Edward and Sarah W. Hicks. 
They settled on the old homestead with his parents, and 
after these had passed away it was still Isaac Parry’s 
home and a noted resort for Friends. 

During his whole life he was a member of Horsham 
Monthly, of Abington Quarterly, and of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting ; and as way opened in the minds of his 
friends he was early brought into usefulness in the Church. 
In the stations of overseer, elder, and member of the 
Representative Committee he rendered valuable service 
to the Society, and meek and cautious as he was, his sen- 
timent carried with it a weight which gave evidence that 
it had been tried in the true balance before being offered 
to the meeting. As an elder he was deep and spiritual ; 
and both the expression of his countenance and the 
gravity of his manner during the time of public worship, 
had a tendency to solemnize a meeting. In the sessions 
of the Yearly Meeting he sat most of the time as a silent 
burden-bearer; but when he did utter a sentiment it 
seemed to bring a solemnity over the meeting that could 
be felt even by the worldly as they were brought under 
its influence, while to those who could travail with him, 
it was as ‘* life answering to life.’’ 

His health, though not robust, continued fairly good 
for one of his age, until the last year of his life; and 
he was able to attend meetings until within about three 
weeks of his decease. His intellect was clear to the last, 
and though fully aware of his situation, and informing his 
family thereof, he manifested neither anxiety nor alarm, 
but put up the one petition, which was mercifully granted, 
that his patience might hold out to the end. 

Having been faithful in his day, and having continued 
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to walk in the straight and narrow way pointed out to him 
in early life, he not only enjoyed peace as he went along, 


] | but, at the end of the journey was favored with a spirit 


| of quiet resignation that could trust all to a merciful 
Like his father, he never had but one earthly habita- 


Saviour, whose love had reached him in early life, and 
whose voice within had been his teacher. 

He died on the 12th of Seventh month, 1893, aged 
seventy-seven years and fifteen days. 

In his family, where his example was best known and 
most appreciated, there are treasured memories which are 
worthy to be handed down to remote posterity. In his 
neighborhood, in his meeting, and in the Society of 
Friends there is left a void which we look upon with sor- 
row for the desolation, but with the hope that the exam- 
ple of such a life has not been lost. 

An extract from a Memoir which he wrote of his ven- 


| erated father, seems a most fitting close for his own: 


‘*When one standing in the community as Isaac Parry 


| has stood, is called from works to rewards, it is expedi- 
stopping-place for traveling Friends, he was greatly favored | 


ent that some brief sketch of some of the prominent 
points that have marked his life should be made public ; 


| not to exalt or honor any attainment of the natural man, 
| but rather to hold up as an example one whose life has 


selieving in the | 


been subject to the cross of Christ, so that he could adopt 
the language of the Apostle, that ‘ by the grace of God I 
am whatI am,’ and thereby promote the honor of truth, 
having but the one object in view, to encourage those that 
were following after to place their whole reliance upon 
that Power which had protected and borne along in 
safety those who had gone before them.”’ ; 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 3o. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Jourral. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE INCOME FUND. 
THE following subscriptions have been made since last 

report : 
William P. Bancroft, 


$100 per year, 
Joanna Wharton Lippincott, 7 


5° 








Howard W. Lippincott, 100 
Stephen M. Wright, (in mem- 
ory of Daniel D. Wright of 

New York), :, 25 

Jane P. Downing, . . . ._ 100 

$375 

Previously reported, . . . 600 

Total, $975 


As not quite one-fifth of the necessary amount has 
yet been subscribed, the attention of Friends is earnestly 
called to the matter, as, without prompt codéperation of 
the Friends of higher education in the Society, the 
movement is not likely to succeed. 

CuarRLeEs M. Bippie, Treasurer of Com. 
507 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


CIRCULAR LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
DEAR Frienp: As members of the same household of 
Faith we write to advise thee, and through thy agency 
and correpondence, other Friends of that Meeting and 
vicinity, that we have opened in this city, at 132 McAllis- 
ter street, room 2, on the first floor, a reception or visit- 


ing room for Friends and other Friendly people who may 
come this way during the Midwinter Fair now being held 
here, or at any other time. 

It is not a house of entertainment, as the word is 
understood, furnishing lodgings and meals, but headquar- 
| ters for Friends, where letters may be addressed, appoint- 
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ments made, and iisinaiieds obtained diet: gileihhe 
quarters in this city and places of interest elsewhere on 
the Coast. 

There is a person in attendance during business hours 
at most times. We have it supplied with some standard 
books in Friends’ literature, Friends’ papers, and other 
periodicals suitable for such a place, and distribute to all 
visitors who are willing to take it, information about 
Friends and some suitable literature which is endorsed by 
a Meeting or organization of Friends. 

Now, while we shall not ask any assistance in the 
maintenance of this small library and room, if Friends 
thereabouts have duplicate books that they would like to 
put in a way to do others good, we should be pleased to 
accept them and apply them as above indicated. 

There is a very small colony of Friends here, and no 
organized meeting. Our average attendance First-day 
mornings at 11 o’clock, the hour at which the meeting is 
held, will not number probably over 30; sometimes as 
many as 40 and often not more than 20; but our meet- 
ings are kept up with much interest and regularity, and 
we think are a comfort and a profit to those who attend 
them. 

With a loving message of interest and good feeling to 

all who bear the name of Friend, 
Sincerely thine, 
FRIENDS’ CoLony oF SAN FRANCISCO. 


JOHN J. CORNELL ON VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 

The Chautauguan, the monthly magazine issued at Meadville, Pa., 

in the interest of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, has been 
publishing a series of articles on the various religious denominations, 
ani in the issue for Fourth month has an article by John J. Cornell, en- 
titled “‘ What Makes a Friend?” from which we extract as below, in 
reference to the Scriptures and the Divine Fatherhood. 
So far as this [a statement of the character of the Scrip- 
ture records] goes, there is probably little or no difference 
between Friends and other denominations of professing 
Christians ; but the important question now confronts us, 
Did that manner of revelation cease when John closed 
his writing of the Revelations, and are we now dependent 
upon what was written before that period for our knowl- 
edge of the laws of God and our personal duties to Him 
and our fellow men? It was because George Fox could 
not find in his perusal of the Scriptures, nor in the pub- 
lic or private exposition of them by the ministers of the then 
established church, anything that brought him peace of 
mind and satisfied the longing of his spiritual nature, but 
because he did find in an internal communion with the 
Divine Spirit and through an unfolding of what was 
necessary for him to know and do, that which stilled his 
disquieted spirit, and opened before him a line of duty 
that by bearing his testimony to the truth he had found 
that the Divine Spirit in his day communicated directly 
with man as fully as in any age of the world, that he became 
the founder of the Society of Friends and left for his fol- 
lowers that legacy in which so much is conveyed, ‘‘ Mind 
the light.’’ 

If we adopt the idea that immediate revelation ceased 
with the writing of the Scriptures, we must conclude that 
God had changed His mode of communicating with man, 
or that man had passed beyond the need of immediate 
communication from Him. If the revelations made in 
the past and recorded in the Scriptures had been so clear 
and indisputable that man could find that which would 
direct him in every emergency in life, there would pos- 
sibly be some foundation for the thought ; but in actual 
life there can be scarcely two individuals found who in- 
terpret the same text alike. Nor can two individuals be 
found to whom the same specific law would be at all 
times applicable for their government. 
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Pieuts believe in an all-creative, all-sustaining Power 
whom we call God, by whom all material and spiritua! 
things were created and by whom all laws designed for 
the control of things material and spiritual were estab- 
lished, have been and are now sustained ; and that God 
is omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent, an active, 
controlling, living spirit, and in his relations to and in- 
tercourse with man is called the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost or Spirit, these titles representing the 
different manifestations of himself to man. As the Father, 
he is the Creator, the source of all life, and in this sense 
man is his child, thus establishing a close relationship 
with man’s higher or spiritual nature. As the Word, he 
is the revelator to man of his law, under which he is to 
live, and by which he is to be guided so as to preserve his 
true relationship to Him with continued acceptance and 
harmony. As the Holy Spirit, he is the rewarder for the 
faithful observance of his law, giving peace, quiet, and hap- 
piness to the spiritual for obedience. 

It is in this relationship that we best understand how 

God is Love, Love being the name we apply to the un- 
selfish desire and effort to do good to the objects toward 
which it flows, and to assist them so to live that they may 
enjoy all the happiness their natures can appreciate ; so 
God in his relations to man as the Father, Word, and 
Holy Spirit is ever found to be thus seeking man’s higher 
happiness, not only by laws which allow of his gathering 
enjoyment, but by laws which restrain him from an undue 
indulgence of his desires. So Friends believe God to be 
Love in vital essence in his relations to man. He is al- 
ways Love, for he is unchangeably the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever, and therefore could not be, nor has 
not been in any age of the world, angry with man. 


MEETING OF PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE. 


THE Committee on Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting met in the meeting-house, 15th and 
Race streets, on Seventh-day last, the 28th ult. The 


several sub-committees held their meetings in the forenoon 
at ro, the general committee at 1.30 p.m. There wasa 
good attendance. The sub-committees on the Indians, 
Temperance and Tobacco, and the Colored People, had 
sundry matters of interest before them. The gen- 
eral committee received and passed upon the several sub- 
committee reports, and appointed a small committee to 
make up its own report from these, for presentation to the 
yearly meeting. 

The sub-committee on the Colorod People reported 
the receipt of $1,004.95 from sundry meetings and First- 
day schools in the yearly meeting, and from individuals, 
— had gone into the hand of its treasurer, William 

. Biddle, and had been forwarded to the colored schools 
: the Sonth, $585.50 to Aiken, and $415 to Mount 
Pleasant. A large number of ‘‘ barrels’’ had also been 
sent. (A detailed list of the money contributions will 
be printed hereafter.) 


‘* STILL must I climb if I would rest. 
The bird soars upward to his nest, 
The young leaf on the tree-top high 
Cradles itself within the sky. 


“I cannot in the valley stay : 
The great horizons stretch away, 
The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders into higher ground. 


** And heaven draws near as I ascend; 
The breeze invites, the stars befriend. 
All things are beckoning to the Best. 
I climb to thee, my God, for rest.”’ 
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Fi ENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Trenton Friends’ Association met Fourth month 23. 
A paper from the Literature Committee, prepared by Seth Ely ; 

ving extracts from John Jackson’s sermons, brought forth much com- 

ent. Among the extracts were these : 
ie considering that righteousness consists in a ‘ profession of religion,’ 
in a conformity to ceremonial observances, or in a belief in any opin- 
ions and doctrines which men have formed and embodied in what are 
called systems of faith and worship.’’ Another quotation proves this 
same Friend did not advocate looking backward, as he says 
the stringent proofs, to my mind, of the divine authority of the gospel of 
Christ is disclosed by the fact that it is constantly urging upon us to 
leave the things that are behind and press forward toward a higher 
state of experience and enjoyment of the things that pertain to the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ Again, in the discourse on vicarious atonement, 
it stated he could not “* subscribe to the doctrine that we are all sinners 


of | . . . ° . . 
: “ One of | cern which has rested with me for sometime, in regard to the training 





the ieee force in 1881 numbered 88, and the students in all depart- 


ments 981; at this time the former are 268 and the attendance has 
reached 2,180, representing every State of the Union and no less than 


| thirty-eight foreign countries.” 


*“* We should not be deceived | 





FOOTBALL AT SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—A correspondent, C. G. 
S., Rancocas, N. J., writes us, referring to the recent discussion of the 
football question by Young Friends’ Association, of the city. She 
says: 

“It seems to me to be a fitting time for me to express a deep con- 


| of the students for football at the institutions of learning under the 


control of Friends, and claiming to be such as are a benefit to our So- 


| ciety. 


| asks: 


in consequence of the transgression of our first parents, much less to a | 


scheme of redemption which has for its object the removal of this sup- 
posed innate and original guilt. There is no truth in this idea of a 
vicarious atonement,—the innocent suffering for the guilty,—and I 
have no hesitation in calling it a popular superstition.’”” This expres- 


sion upon the atonement, which was still further elaborated in the | rupt seed,’ which will develop in the future, if not kept carefully under 


paper, seemed to be supported by our members, as well as his idea of 
sound doctrine, thus given: ‘‘ The most certain test of sound doctrine 
is a sound life,—a life in which all the Christian virtues are daily ex- 
hibited.” 
of liberal thought of to-day, and was favorably received by the Asso- 
ciation, no exception being taken to it, though there may have been 
those present who failed to give utterance to their feelings. 

William Walton, on behalf of our delegates, gave an account of the 
general meeting of Friends’ Associations in Philadelphia, ana E. R. 
Willets gave a report of the committee meeting to arrange for Fifth 
month meeting of the different associations. These reports were fol- 
lowed by considerable discussion upon forming a general association, 
and the adoption of one name for all. 

The meeting was adjourned to meet Fifth month 28, which will 
conclude the meetings until autumn. L. H. S. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.— President De Garmo has contributed 
to the revised edition of Johnson’s Encyclopedia, shortly to appear, two 


articles on, respectively, ‘‘ Herbart,’’ and “‘ The Normal School—Scope 
and Function.” The latter is a fundamental study of the normal 


| may be termed ‘ filthy lucre. 
This paper showed John Jackson to have been on the side | 


school problem, and gives a comparison of the normal schools of | 


America with those of Germany. 

The Sproul prizes in oratory, of fifteen and ten dollars respectively, 
were awarded on the 24th ult. 
Clothier. The former in her oration on “ Tennyson’s Princess of 
1894,” compared the ideal woman of the poet, with one of the present 
day, taking for her example, Carmen Sylvia, Queen of Roumania. 
The subject of the second oration was ‘‘ Toussaint l’Ouverture.”” The 


, to Anna R. H. Harrison and Walter | 


career of this negro martyr was outlined, his victories and sufferings | 


described, and his character compared with that of Napoleon. 


The first of the two prizes offered by Robert H. Lamborn for investi- | 


gation of the scientific work of Friends, has been awarded to Cornelia 
J. Shoemaker, of the senior class. 


In her treatise of about 21,000 | 


words, she has shown that though the doctrines of the Society of Friends | 


are not suited to the masses, yet they develop the individual, and that 


it is because of this we find so many Friends among the benefactors of | 


mankind. She has treated fully of over eighty Friends, and men- 


tioned a number more who have been known to the public for their | 


work in Science, Literature, Art, Philanthropy, etc. The essay is the 
result wf earnest effort and conscientious work, and the prize is well 
deserved. 

Prof. Cunningham recently received forty dollars from Elizabeth 
White Dixon, of the Class of ’84, to be used for the observatory. 

Prof. Furman gave a Recital on the 25th ult., at London Grove, Pa., 
for the benefit of the Friends’ Library, of that place. B. 





RESIGNATION OF DR. PEPPER.—At a special meeting of the Trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania, on the 23d inst., Dr. William 
Pepper, who has been Provost of the University for the past thirteen 
years and over, tendered his resignation, to take effect after the coming 
Commencement. A committee of the Board was appointed to propose 
a successor, and it is understood that Charles C. Harrison, who has been 


a trustee for many years, and has been very liberal in gifts of money, 


etc., to the University, will be selected. 

In his communication to the Board, Dr. Pepper made an interesting 
statement of the growth of the institution during his Provostship. 
‘“‘ The value of the lands, buildings, and endowment in 1881 may be 
estimated at $1,600,000; it is now over $5,000,000. Prior to the date 
of the late John Henry Towne’s great bequest, the University had 
never received a single large gift or legacy. During the current year 
ending September 1, 1894, there will be acquired in lands, buildings, 
money, and subscriptions not less than $1,000,000. The members of 


“I do fully unite with the second paper in this discussion, which 
‘Can the game of football honestly be said to contribute to the 
ends therein designated ?’ I think I can safely answer for a majority, 
No. It is claimed that in the preparation of the students for these 
games, they are under the supervision of the faculty of the institution, 
which all of us are supposed to look upon as persons seriously con- 
cerned for the best welfare of those entrusted to their care. The evil 
effects of this training for such sports is, in my opinion, ‘ sowing cor- 


control, into a desire to obtain without honestly laboring for it, what 


,99 





SUMMER SCHOOLS OF METHODS.—The National Summer School, 
held at Glens’ Falls, N. Y. (between Saratoga and Lake George), will 
open for the usual three weeks’ course Seventh month 17. A varied 
course is offered, and among the persons in charge of some of the de- 
partments may be mentioned Dr. E. E. White, of Columbus, O., on 
Psychology, Pedagogy and School Management; on Language and 
Grammar, R. C. Metcalf, Boston, Mass.; on Elementary National Sci- 
ence, Henry R. Russell, Millville, Pa.; on Botany and Natural His- 
tory, Austin C. Apgar, Trenton, N. J.; on Reading and Elocution, 
Henry L. Southwick, Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. In 
way of recreation, excursions are planned to various points of interest. 
Tuition is moderate and board may be had at reasonable rates. 

Several of these instructors will be at the Summer School at Bedford 
City, Va., which opens Sixth month 25, to continue to Seventh month 
26; among them our friend, Henry R. Russell, who has charge of the 
department of Experimental Science and Home-made Apparatus. The 
charges for tuition and board are remarkably low, and interesting ex- 
cursions are arranged to Natural Bridge, Luray Caves, etc. 


WILLIAM PARRY. 


Gone hence from the world, and its devious ways, 
Alike unconcerned, for its censure or praise, 

Thy weary mortality under the sod, 

And thy spirit at rest in the mansions of God. 


Thou wast manly and upright, a leader of men, 
And hast aided thy fellows again and again ; 
Thy kindly demeanor, thy cheerful address, 
Will long be remembered, to praise and to bless. 


The clasp of thy hand was the key to thy heart, 
The index of feeling, and absence of art. 
Neither guile nor deception e’er entered thy soul, 
They were foreign to thee as the sun to the pole. 


Direct in thy speech, unassuming and true, 
Fidelity marked what thy hands had to do; 

No man was more truthful, no friend more sincere, 
Thy presence was sunshine to all who were near. 


A halo of goodness encircled thy brow, 

And thy hearty salute I can hear, even now— 
A welcome, not doubtful, to all thou didst know ; 
In return we can tender but tears, as they flow. 


Farewell! Nevermore shall we see thee again ; 
Thy counterpart cannot be found among men; 
Thou was simply thyself, tothe utmost degree, 
God's symbol of manhood—pure, noble, and free. 
—G. P. E.,in Richmond (Ind.) Item. 


RENAISSANCE. 
I THOUGHT I had a friend most kind and dear, 
With faithful heart and judgment strong and clear ; 


I thought I had a lover, whose great love, 
Outlasting time, stronger than death would prove ; 


I thought my will was strong enough to rule 
judgment cool, 


Myself and others with a 





a giles pan ee et rte! 
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While duty like a guardian angel stood, 
Still promising to me eternal good. 


My friend’s need for my friendship failed at last ; 
My lover’s love was something of the past ; 


My will proved for me in the hour of need 
A broken staff to lean upon, indeed ; 


While all too cold and hollow duty proved, 
For one whose soul longed only to be loved. 


Behold a new life! Very strange it seemed ; 
How different from the life of which I dreamed ! 


And yet I, of the old-time things bereft, 
Find all things needful unto life still left. 
—Katharine Pyle,in The Independent. 


THE DIFFICULT SEED. 
A LITTLE seed lay in the ground, 
And soon began to sprout ; 
“* Now which of all the flowers around,” 
It mused, * shall I come out ? 


** The lily’s face is fair and proud, 
But just a trifle cold; 
The rose, I think, is rather loud, 
And then, its fashion’s old. 


“ The violet is very well, 
But not a flower I’d choose ; 
Nor yet the canterbury bell,— 
I never cared for blues. 


** Petunias are by far too bright, 
And vulgar flowers beside ; 
The primrose only blooms at night, 
And peonies spread too wide.” 


And so it criticized each flower, 
This supercilious seed ; 
Until it woke one summer hour, 
And found itself a weed. 
—Mildred Howells, in St. Nicholas. 


ENGLISH FRIENDS AND ART.—Qwakeriana, the new 
English monthly, referring to some remarks of Charles 
Lamb on Friends and art, says: 

To-day the idea of any incongruity between Quaker- 
ism and the practice or appreciation of art does not pre- 
sent itself. The Society has already contributed quite a 
little crowd of recruits to the ranks of British artists. 
Samuel Lucas in water-color painting, William Miller, 
and Birket Foster in fine engraving, Charles Waterhouse 
in architecture, B. W. Leader in landscape painting, 
Frederick Wedmore in art criticism—such are some of 
the names that occur at once in support of our proposi- 
tion. Not all these have retained their membership of 
the Society of Friends, but this circumstance can cer- 
tainly have no foundation that affects the argument. We 
have also two rapidly rising young artists, both members, 
in Percy Bigland and J. Walter West, whose careers are 
watched with sympathetic interest by Friends. In a 
word, if the plain truth be told, and it need not be at all 
an unwelcome one to the most rigid, Charles Lamb’s 
famous complaint against the Quaker famine of ‘‘ books,’’ 
‘ pictures,’’ ‘‘whim-whams,’’ and the rest, could not 
now any longer quarrel with his sincere love of ‘‘ Qua- 
ker ways and Quaker worship.”’ 

I HEAR men speak continually of going to a ‘* better 
world,’’ rather than of its coming to them; but in that 
prayer which they have straight from the lips of the Light 
of the World, there is not anything about going to another 
world ; only of another government coming into this, 
which will constitute it a world indeed—new heavens and 
anewearth: ‘*Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.’’—/John Ruskin. 


| the cause of the civilization of our Indians. 


THE INDIAN WORK THREATENED. 
INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 1305 ARCH ST., )} 
PHILADELPHIA, April 12, 1894. § 
Aw effort is on foot to abolish the office of Superinte: 
ent of Indian schools. Perhaps no single act, if accor 
plished, could be more mischievous in its influence upo: 
This office, 
under the admirable plans formulated by the present Sev- 
retary of the Interior, and filled, through his appoin: 
ment, by one of the most distinguished of American ed 
cators, Dr. W. N. Hailmann, formerly Superintendent 
Public Schools, Laporte, Indiana, is destined to exercis: 
an influence of the highest value upon the whole India: 
school service. Under the protection of civil service 
laws that school service is just emerging from the disor- 
ders and inefficiencies inseparable from the control 
spoils methods. Dr. Hailmann has already taken hold of 
his work with the ability and energy that have character- 
ized his previous efforts in the field of education. He 
gives the highest promise of usefulness. He may conti- 
dently be expected to develop the Indian school service 
until it has reached a point where it will favorably com- 
pare with the best public school systems of the country. 
The problem which presents itself to us is to give him 


such popular support that he and his office shall be protected 


from just such absurd and perverse schemes for their injury 
and overthrow as that to which your attention is called. 
To abolish the office of Superintendent is practically to de- 
stroy the usefulness of the Indian school service. With 
a single, intelligent, vigorous, and disinterested head de- 


_ stroyed,.the service itself will be thrown into that state 


of confusion and 
emerging. 

It is the desire of the Secretary of the Interior to fix, 
by legislation, enlarged powers upon the Superintendent 
of Indian schools, giving him more complete control of 
the school work. A bill will be introduced into Congress 
later on, and at the proper moment, designed to accom- 
plish this end. 

The friends of the Indians,—or, more broadly speak- 
ing, the friends of civilization,—should take instant and 
effective means to repel the threatened assault upon the 
Superintendency. 

An effort is also being made to reduce the force of in 
spectors and special agents. This would be a similar, if 
a minor, mistake. Upon the reports of such a corps of 
inspectors and special agents, the authorities at Washing- 
ton are dependent for intelligent action in the manage- 
ment of the service. It will be the policy of the present 
Secretary of the Interior to expend money only at those 
points where it is needed and can be made beneficial. 
To reduce at this time the estimated appropriations two 
hundred thousand dollars, when the appropriation ¢s itse// 
about that amount less than the appropriation for the pres 
ent fiscal year, will most seriously hamper the service. 

It is earnestly hoped that you and our other friends 
will act instantly in this matter by letters to Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, bya publication of the facts 
of the case in the newspapers, and by other obvious 
means of conducting an effective agitation. Public sen- 
timent has only to express itself, and the double danger 
of an abolition of the office of Superintendent of Indian 
schools and the seriously threatened reduction in appro- 
priations for the Indian Office will be averted. 

HERBERT WELSH, 
Corresponding Secretary, I. R. A. 


inefficiency from which it is now 


‘*You get the best of a book not when it masters 
you, but when you master it.’’ 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA LAW: LETTER FROM 
J. N. STEARNS. 


We printed a short time ago, an interesting letter from J. N 

arns, publishing agent of the National Temperance Society, slated 
— the National Temperance Advocate. A second letter appears in 
the current issue of that journal. It was written, of course, before the 


decision of the Supreme Court declaring the Dispensary law unconsti- | 


tutional. 
Two or three days in Columbia gave opportunity to see 
more of the workings of the Dispensary Law of South 
Carolina. ‘This was just before the ‘‘ Whiskey Rebel- 
lion’? in Darlington. There are three dispensaries in 
the city, besides the wholesale establishment where all 
liquors for the State are received and stored, bottled and 
sent out to the various dispensaries throughout the State. 
The old Agricultural Hall, one block from the State 
House, is being used to bottle and pack the liquor for the 
65 dispensaries of the State. Here some 15 women and 
40 or 50 men and boys are constantly employed with 
machinery adapted to the work. From cellar to garret 


are immense vats, hogsheads, kegs, bottles, jugs, and | 


other receptables for all kinds of liquor, the oder of 
which fills the building and comes out into the street. 
The liquor is drawn out from the great vats through small 
rubber tubes, and bottles are filled, labeled, corked, 
sealed, and packed with great dispatch. 

The law was materially changed by the Legislature 
last Decetmber. 
new one has 49. ‘The original allowed only one dispen- 
sary for each of the 36 counties in the State, with the 
exception of the cities of Charleston and Columbia. 
The new law says ‘‘one or more,’’ and already 65 dis- 


| it is a ** step 
looks to me a ‘‘step’ 


The original law had 28 sections; the | 


| to serve the Devil. 


pensaries are in full blast, and more are coming. The | 


law is considerably weakened in its prohibitory features, 
though it may have been strengthened in its enforcement 
against contraband liquors. 

One instance will suffice. The old law required a 
petition signed by a majority of freeholders of the incor- 
porated town or city in which the petition is to be used, 
while the new law places a dispensary in a county or town 








a little * icibtemeniiis?" has arisen, half a dozen white 
people shot, a few dispensaries wrecked, the militia of the 
State called out, and whiskey is rampant generally. The 
negro ‘‘isn’t in it’’ this time, however ‘‘ Whiskey is 
King ’’—great is whiskey. 

They claim to sell ‘‘ pure whiskey,’’ but they mix 
their politics with their whiskey so much, that it is almost 
impossible at times to tell which is whiskey and which is 
politics. 

Previous to the passage of the law, there were 600 
licensed bar-rooms in the State, paying a revenue to the 
towns of $134,372, and to the counties $81,000, making 
a total of $215,372. The Governor reports that the 
profits to the State the first six months have been g100,- 
ooo, and to the counties $75,000, although it has not yet 
reached the Treasury. 

There are some good features about the law, and they 
are prohibitory features. Bar-rooms are abolished, loafing, 
treating, and drinking on the premises prohibited. The 
whiskey ring is largely broken into fragments. No liquor 
is sold after six o’clock at night nor on Sundays. Open 
drunkenness on the streets is diminished. As to whether 
’? toward prohibition or not is doubtful. It 
’ away from it. If such a law is to 
be passed by other States, let it be by the friends of the 
drink, and not by its enemies. 

There is no moral sentiment in it against drink. The 
Devil comes as an Angel of Light. Drinking is made 
respectable. Church members are desired to retail the 
Devil’s drink. The livery of Heaven is taken in which 
The conscience of many temperance 
men in the State is smothered by the ‘‘ good things’’ in 
the law, and for the revenue which it brings. The policy 
of the State is to increase the sale and to multiply dis- 


| pensaries even in prohibition counties so as to swell the 


| revenue. 


unless 50 per cent. of the voters in ten days sign a peti- | 


tion against it. 
liquor in former prohibition localities. 

The law requires every purchaser to present a printed 
request, stating age and residence, and the request shall 
be signed by the applicant in his ‘‘ own true name and 
signature,’’ but it was not done in a single instance either 
in Charleston or Columbia during the hours in which | 
watched the performance. I also saw the law openly vio- 
lated in the sale of liquors to minors, and drunkards had 
no difficulty in purchasing liquor by ‘‘ proxy.’’ They 
claim to furnish ‘‘ pure liquor,’’ but it is ‘* pure poison ’ 
every time. 

I had a very pleasant interview with Governor Till- 
man, who is terribly in earnest in the enforcement of the 
law. He was exceedingly busy in looking after the de- 
tails of the whole business, and he declared that the law 
shall be strictly enforced if he has to call out the entire 
militia of the State. The fact is, there is a ‘‘ Whiskey 
Rebellion’’ in the State. The whiskey interest fights 
the law worse than they would if it were absolute prohibi- 
tion. ‘* Blind Tigers ** abound in many places, liquor is 
kept in private houses, and dealt out to thirsty citizens in 
ypen violation of the law. From what I could gather, 


there was liquor enough stored in private houses to float 
Noah’s ark. 

When a search warrant is sworn out ‘‘ on information 
ind belief ’’ that liquor is illegally stored, sold, or given 
way, they at once ‘‘ resolve’’ that ‘‘a man’s house is 
ils castle,’’ defy the law, shoot the officers of the law, 
ind raise ‘‘scheol’’ generally. Since I left for the North, 


Advanced prohibitionists, however, do not ac- 
cept the law, although they believe it an improvement on 
the old bar-room system. There will be lively times all 
round the board: in the near future. 

I had a most pleasant interview with Hon. L. D. 


Thus the new law forces the sale of | Childs, leader of the prohibitionists in the Legislature, 


| who harnessed up his ponies and carried me around town, 


| and we talked over the situation. 


He was the leader of 
the prohibitionists in the Legislature who pushed the pro- 
hibition bill through the House, but the Senate substituted 
the Dispensary Law when it reached that body. He still 


| stands strongly to the principles of prohibition, and will 


work for its enactment, but he frankly acknowledges the 
good features of the present law, and earnestly desires its 
strict enforcement. 

One of the ablest colored ministers in the State whom 
I interviewed, in reply to my question about the law, 


| said, that in many ways it had benefited his people. 


They could not get trusted as formerly through the week, 
and could not run in and spend five or ten cents at a 
time, and loaf around the bar-rooms and drink as form- 
erly. Many brought home money to their families as 
never before, but he added: ‘‘I don’t like the law; it 
criminates the State.’’ He had been educated in one of 
the finest institutions for colored people in the South, 
and was perfectly familiar with the literature and work of 


| the National Temperance Society. 


I asked one old colored man, who was formerly a slave, 
how he liked the law. ‘‘ Don’t like it one bit, Massa ; 
it is like we had to do in old slave times. We had to get 
a ticket to get anything or go anywhere, now we have to 
do the same thing. We have to go to de boss and signa 
ticket when we want a drink. I confess I like a drink 


| once in a while, but I have to want it mighty bad before 
| I will go and get a ticket for it.”’ 
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GRACEANNA LEWIS’S ART WORK. 
From Woman's Progress, Fourth month. 

Miss GRACEANNA Lewis is a painter of far more than 
ordinary skill and talent, and had she directed her atten- 
tion to the art of painting alone, would undoubtedly have 
taken foremost rank among the artists of the day. Her 
water color studies of wild flowers, forest leaves, and plant 
forms are exquisitely beautiful, and her excellence in this 
special line is so well recognized that she was engaged by 
Mr. John A. Woodward, Commissioner of Forestry for 
Pennsylvania, to paint fifty representations of the leaves 
of the various forest trees, for the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago. She has always been fond of natural history. In 
the field of natural history, her most important work 
has been the preparation of ‘‘A Chart of the Class 
of Birds,’’ ‘‘A Chart of the Animal Kingdom,’’ 
‘«‘A Chart of the Vegetable Kingdom,’’ ‘‘A Chart 
of Geology with Special Reference to Paleontology,”’ 
‘* Microscopic Studies of Frost Crystals, the Plumage of 
Birds and the Lower forms of Animal and Vegetable 
Life,’’ ‘* Studies in Forestry, Illustrated by Water Color 
Paintings,’’ ‘‘ Water Color Paintings of Wild Flowers,’’ 
and a large number of illustrations for lectures on natural 
history. Miss Lewis leads a specially active life. In 
spite of the engrossing nature of her minute and careful 
scientific investigations into the phenomena of natural 
history, and her earnest and practical labors in the various 
reforms of which she is an ardent advocate, such as 
temperance, woman suffrage, intelligent care of trees, etc., 
she yet finds some leisure for social duties. She is one of 
the most esteemed residents of Delaware county, and 
the centre of a large circle of devoted friends. Indeed 
any locality might well be proud of such a woman, and 
no history of Pennsylvania or of the anti-slavery agitation 
or of natural history or reform would be complete with- 
out most honorable mention of the important services 
rendered to suffering humanity and science by Graceanna 
Lewis. 


THE PREJUDICE AGAINST WATER. 
From the Sunday School Times. 
Ir the average traveler only feared wine or brandy as he 
does water, it would be a great gain to the cause of tem- 
perance. No matter what part of the world he is in, he 
seems to have an idea that the only really dangerous drink 
in that vicinity is the water. If an American travels in 
Europe, he is commonly told by his fellow-travelers that 
the water there is very bad ; it is quite unsafe to drink it ; 
he had better take wine or brandy as a beverage. If the 
European travels in America, he learns the same thing 
about the water here. A New Englander going west or 
south is warned against the water of that region. 
must take strong drinks, or die. Nothing in New Eng- 
land, on the other hand, so perils a Western or a Southern 
man’s life as pure spring-water. Green apples, wilted 
cucumbers, baked beans, are innocuous; but anything 
which will bring the ‘‘drunk’’ is the safest thing in the 
world for the man or woman of delicate constitution ! 
During the Centennial year, visitors to Philadelphia were 
made to understand that the water of the Schuylkill was 
not safe to drink. More recently, in Chicago, at the 
Columbian Exposition, visitors were similarly taught to 
dread the water of Lake Michigan. In both places it 
was deemed necessary to take freely of beer, or wine, or 
at least to put a little brandy or whiskey into the water. 
Occasionally one of the visitors had satisfactory evidence, 
from his personal experience, that his cautious friends had 
reason for sounding a note of warning on this point. 
After eating an unripe melon, walking about .in the hot 
sun for three or four hours looking at the exhibits, drink- 
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ing several glasses of lemonade, and making a lunch 
fried chicken and ice-cream, he had a sense of faintne 
with twinges of pain, which, he was satisfied, was t! 
resuit of his unwisely drinking a glass of the water of t! 
region. He ‘‘ought to have known better.’”’ H 
‘‘wouldn’t try itagain.’’ He would thenceforward sti: 
to the trustworthy beer or brandy. If Solomon had on! 
said, ‘* Look not upon cold water when you can get an) 
thing stronger to drink,’’ how many followers he woul 
have had ! 


THE FIRST POCKET. 
‘« How strange it is,’’ remarked a lady the other day 

‘that so few grown people can or will understand th 

desires and ambitions of childhood. Never shall I forge: 
my first and greatest ambition. It was that I might hav: 
a dress with a pocket in it. The other girls had them, 
and why could notI? In vain I had asked for it. 
Mother always said, ‘ There is no use in little girls having 
pockets. They put everything in them, and tear their 
dresses off the belts.” I protested that 7 would not, but 
all to no purpose. 

‘‘At last, when a beautiful pink calico, in spite of my 
pleadings, was made without a pocket, I determined to 
have one at all hazards—and did. I slyly took the sleeve 
from an old out-grown dress and cut what to me seemed 
a very nice pocket, and sewed it in my new dress. | 
then put into my precious pocket my pencils, five in all, 
a small china doll, a rubber ball, a tin box for my gum, 
and a big horse chestnut. How proud I felt when | 
thought how I would show the girls that I had a pocket 
too, even though it did not set just as I would like to have 
it. If I could only get away without letting mother find 
it out, I would be all right. 

‘* But, alas! as I was slipping stealthily from the 
house, mother called, ‘Come here, Janie!’ I obeyed re- 
luctantly. ‘ What in the world is the matter with your 
dress?’ said she, giving it a little jerk, and, as she dis- 
covered the pocket, ‘Oh!’ Then looking at me thought- 
fully, gravely, for a moment, she said: ‘ Janie, go and 
put on your old dress.’ With burning cheeks, and wildly 
beating heart I left her, wondering why she did not scold. 

‘When I came home at noon mother met me at the 
door, and said kindly: ‘ My little daughter may wear her 
new dress this afternoon.” Wonderingly I went to my 
room to change my dress, when—joy of joys! mother 
had taken out my miserable pocket, and sewed a nice new 
one in just like the dress, and then carefully transferred 
the contents of the old pocket to the new one. 

‘« Mine was one of the best of mothers, but never be- 
fore or since did she do a kinder act than when she fixed 
her daughter’s pocket. In her busy life she had never 
before realized the wants of childhood. 

‘*On that day began the growth of a purer, more un- 
selfish love between mother and me.’’— Sarah Sherwood, 
in Unity. 


HE has the noblest faith, no creed confessing, 
Who writes his faith in deeds.—2. Hathaway. 





We cannot be happy without resembling God. We 
cannot resemble him without contemplating his character, 
without adoring him, without experiencing the bliss of 
worship. We cannot taste this bliss without discovering 
that God is the fountain and joy and glory of our life, 
and that to praise and love and adore him is the real busi- 
ness and the true pleasure of moral existence,—the be- 
ginning and middle and unending direction in the pur- 


| suit of blessedness and immortality.—Henry W. Bellows. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


ue Constitutional Convention of the State of New York will meet at 

ibany on next Third-day, the 8th, to revise the constitution. It con- 

ts of 171 members, 98 classified as Republicans and 73 as Demo- 

ats. It is expected that Joseph H. Choate, a prominent lawyer of 
New York City, will be chosen president. No other subject appears 

excite so much interest concerning its action as the proposed exten- 
sion of suffrage to women. In New York city a very strong move- 
nent is on foot amongst women prominent for wealth or in “ society,” 
in favor of it, while there is also an opposition by a woman’s organiza- 
tion, at the head of which is the wife of Lyman Abbott. 


—The Pennsylvania Forestry Association celebrated the second 
“Arbor Day ”’ on the 27th ult., by planting trees in Fairmount Park as 
memorials of prominent deceased citizens. A sugar maple was planted 
for Dr. J. P. Lundy, who was president of the Association to his death, 
and an earnest friend of forestry; an elm for Dr. D. Hayes Agnew, 
an oak for General Meade, an ash for George W. Chlids, another ash 
for Furman Sheppard, a sugar maple for Governor John F. Hartranft, 
a linden for Dr. Joseph Leidy, another linden for John Welsh, and a 
sweet gum for Thomas Meehan,—the last being the only one of the 
number now living. Brief appropriate addresses were made. 


—The business session of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, embracing upwards of 400 organizations, with a membership 
aggregating 50,000 women, will be held in this city, on the 9th inst., 
continuing two days. The delegates will be the guests of the New 
Century Club. 

—The Iowa legislature has extended municipal suffrage to women 
with certain limitations. 


—Although five provinces gave a majority of 150,000 for prohibi- 
tion in the plebiscites recently held in Canada, the Dominion Govern- 
ment has refused to enact a prohibitory law. 

—It is announced that the health of Frances E. Willard is so much 
improved that she will sail for this country early next month. 


—A recent letter from Mrs. Isabel C. Spurlock, of York, Neb., 


states that she and her husband have adopted a household of forty | 


children just as their very own. These children attend the public 
school and are taking high rank both in deportment and scholarship. 


Mrs. Spurlock writes that, as Miss Willard suggests, the united head of | 
man and woman will do the work better together than one alone, and | 


that they are hoping to help solve the “ slum child” problem by tak- 
ing these children into a fatherly and motherly kinship— W. C. 7. U. 
Bulletin. 


—It is announced that the Harvard College faculty has issued an 
order prohibiting punch or distilled liquors in any college room on 
class or commencement days. This preventive action is the result of 
the disgraceful state of affairs there on last commencement day. 


—The habits of Queen Victoria are very simple and regular. Years 
ago it was customary for her to rise at seven in summer and eight in 
the winter; now she generally stays in bed until nine, having cocoa 
and toast before getting up. Breakfast proper is not quite punctual now, 
but in summer it is still often partaken of on the terrace. This meal, as 


'N paint the best is the cheapest—Don’t be 
misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 


times as long. 


Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 


the following are sure: 
“* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

* CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 
* ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 





“* JEWETT” (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY" (Louisville). | 
“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 
*“*SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Ch'cago). | 
“ULSTER” (New York). 
“UNION ” (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade: they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
bination of perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead, 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
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a rule, as far as the Queen is concerned, consists of fried bacon, egg, 
thin bread and butter and tea, but occasionally porridge is substituted. 
One Indian attendant and one servant wait opon the table. During 
the breakfast the arrangements for the day are made.— Exchange. 


—It is very difficult to get the age of the large trees in our coun- 
try, as few have been purposely planted, while no one knows how 
long the wild specimens have been growing. In England there is a 
specimen of the tulip tree known to have been planted 200 years ago 
on Lord Homes’s estate in Berwickshire. At two feet from the ground 
it measures 23 feet in circumference.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


—If all the trolley roads that have been surveyed in Chester county, 
are built, the face of the country will look like a spider web.— Kennett 
(Pa.) Advance. 

—According to the Swiss Federal Statistical Bureau, Switzerland, 
though so largely a wine country, has also 324 breweries. 


—South Africa has been having the hottest summer known in fifty 
years. During the early part of Second month the average shade tem- 
perature at Cape Town was 90 to 95 degrees, the heat in the sun rang- 
ing from 130 to 150. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE discussion of the proposed tariff bill continues in the United States 


| Senate, and little or no progress has been made during the past week, 


though there have been numerous reports that the majority (Democrats) 
were about to “ get together” and agree on amendments and changes 
which would secure their full vote for the measure. The result still 
appears in doubt. 


THE so-called “army” of ‘Commonwealers,” under Coxey, 
reached the suburbs of Washington last week, and on the Ist instant 
marched into the city, made a street parade, and endeavored to occupy 
the Capitol steps fora meeting and speeches. They were driven away 
by the police, and Coxey and two of his lieutenants were arrested. 


A SERIES of terrible earthquake shocks have taken place in Greece. 
A dispatch on the 30th ult. estimates that 500 lives have been lost, and 


| large numbers made homeless, while the loss of property has been 


very great. 


FRANCIS B. STOCKBRIDGE, one of the United States Senators from 
Michigan, died in Chicago on the 30th ult., in his 69th year. Hehad 
been in ill health for some time. He was born in Maine, and was 
elected United States Senator in 1887. 


THE St. Charles hotel, the leading hotel of New Orleans, was 
burned on First-day night, the 29th inst. Five persons lost their lives. 
The loss is stated at $400,000. 


LABOR troubles are reported from Europe, mainly on the Continent. 
A dispatch from Vienna, 27th ult., says the 14,000 men already on 
strike would be joined on the 30th by 40,000 more from the building 
trades. In Russian Poland the iron workers’ and miners’ strikes are 
spreading and disorders are increasing. Riots have occurred in three 
places, in which a number of strikers have been killed by the troops. 


*,* The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
| Meeting on Philanthropic Labor has appointed a 
public meeting on Fifth-day evening, Fifth 
month 17 (Yearly meeting week), at Race street 
meeting-house, at 7.45 o’clock, for the sub-com- 
mittees on The Indians, Peace and Arbitration, 
and The Colored People. It is proposed to 
occupy the time as follows : 

7.45 to 8.15, The Indians. 

8.15 to 8.45, Peace and Arbitration. 

8.45 to 9.45, The Colored People. 

It is expected that brief addresses will be 
| made, and details will be given concerning the 
progress of the work. 





*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
First day School Union proposes to visit the 
Mission First day School at Ambler, Montgom- 
| ery county, Pa., on First-day afternoon, the 6th 
of Fifth month, at 2.30 o'clock. All interested 
are cordially invited to attend. 

Cuas. Bonn, Clerk of Com. 





*,* An adjourned meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Association of First-day Schools within the 
limits of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
be held in Race street meeting-house, Fourth- 
day, Fifth month 16, 1894, at 8 o’clock. An 
invitation is extended to all interested. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, ) 
BLANCH EL. EarLy, f 





Clerks. 
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FOR DYSPEPSIA sanaae > | 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, Swarthmore Grammar School, 
Dr. O. G. Cilley, Boston, Mass., says: “I IN THE WORLD SWARTHMORE, PA. 
have used it very extensively, and with the most OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS Catalogues for 1898-91 are ready and wil! 


remarkable success in dyspepsia, and in all cases mailed on application to anyone desiring inforn 
where there is derangement of the liver and tion about the school. 


kidneys. ; THE GRAND RAPIDS ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
® SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. Gerarth: 
*,* Friends desiring accommodations during : GRANO RAPIOS MICH. warthmore, Penna 
the sessions of New York Yearly Meeting are | ——— Sa Siegen ——— 


requested to communicate as early as possible *,* Circular Meeting at Chichester, on First- 
with the undersigned in order that suitable ar- day, Fifth month 6, at 3 o'clock p. m. 


rangements may be made for their comfort and ANNA M. HARVEY. Ai Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphi 


ac commodation. “ Jos. A. BOGARDUs, A first-class academy and college preparatory scho 
Chairman of Committee of Arrangements, *.* The annual meeting of the stockholders under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
167 Chamber St., N. Y. city. of Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia ln eee ae nent een 
i nae as _ | will be held at Race street meeting-house on | drawing, besides thorough work in a!l commor: 

»* The usual meeting for religious worship Second-day evening, Fifth month 14, 1894, at | School branches. Eleven teachers, nearly 
will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Burling- | 7.15 o'clock, when the annual report will be Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 189 


. a m : For circulars apply to 
ton, N. J., First-day, Fifth month 6, at 2.30 | read, and an election held for directors to serve LOUIS B AMBLER, Principal, 


p- m. D. H.W. | for the ensuing year. Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
ce i Ss ea ae CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. Ogontz, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sezes. 
* 


*.* A religious meeting will be held at , 


Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, *.* Having changed my place of residence 


West Philadelphia, at 3 p. m., First-day, Fifth | from Emerson, Ohio, to Colorado Springs, Colo- Swarthmore College, 
ae ~ sl S — ne rado, I would request the superintendents of the SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
2 On poues seen os nee rthy | Philanthropic Union, in the department of | summer examinations for admission to Colle 
institution. Ministering Friends are earnestly | Demoralizing Publications, to send me reports | for year commencing Ninth Month 18, 1894 will f, 
desired to attend. On behalf of committee. before Sixth month 10, 1894, of work done in | held at the College Sixth Month 8th and $th, 1894 
S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. that department in their Yearly Meeting since For particulars and catalogue, address, 
nani last report. ‘ CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President. 


*,* Evening meetings during Fifth month are Joun E. Carpenter, Superintendent De- 
held at Race street, at 7.30 p. m. 


; } / moralizing Publications of Friends’ Philanthropic 
On Yearly Meeting First-day, meetings are | Union, P.O. Box 523, Colorado Springs, Col. George School, 
also held at Green street and Girard avenue. NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
: *,* The regular meeting of the Young Tem- UNDER AE ee eee YEARLY 
*.* Quarterly and other meetings in Fifth Jorkers lest Phi i i ING OF FRIENDS. 
« uarterly gs perance Workers of West Philadelphia, will be . : 
th occ follows : , 7 ’ New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
month occur 4 OHOWS : — : held in the meeting-house, 35th St. and Lancas- extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
2 e ows oo Half Yearly Meeting, | ter Ave., on Fourth-day evening, Fifth month 3, Cape someone of pty, Se Senseo, nd lolotad 
ughkeepsie, | ; Nae atl iat 3 ; and the rary ; chemical, physical, and biologica! 
o g . : tg 1894, at 8 o'clock. A special program has been iiieiaine:. weaunl touheiee, Special care will 
6. Shiladeipnhia, Nace s eg , Shiladeipala, prepared. be given to the moral and religious training of the 
10. Abington, Horsham, Pa. a Members of the Society and all interested | pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
Shrewsbury and Rahway Half. Yearly | friends are very cordially invited to be present. ” Circular TOBGE L MARIS. Principal’ 
Meeting, Shrewsbury, N.Y. BLAKIE THATCHER, President. tee ; 
11. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. HELEN Jones, Secretary, 
12. Miami, Waynesville, O. s : 


Salem, West, O. Friends’ Academy, 


14. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 66 L | N SP A R 99 LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
16. Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting, “ ee ee ee a ee. 
Saratoga, N. Y. Our Specialty. or hemeabinen a good business education. e school 
19. Short Creek, Concord, O. i Vest; = a = _ “ nese 
Fas of, : T. s ; ay ng scholars, per school year. e school is 
at. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. - estibules, Bath under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
23. Stillwater, Somerset, O. i rooms, etc., in Relief. on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
24. Duanesburg, New Baltimore, N. Y. catalogue and particulars, address 
26. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind. wits : FRANKLIN Locust Valley, Long island 
28. New York Yearly Meeting. Sample of work in our window Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
Canada Half- Yearly Meeting, Pickering, I ; FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Ont. , : Glen Cove, Long Island. 


a Fidelity Wall Paper Co. Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


9- a ere N. J. Fn mn Sehesl oe bees omnes under the care 
. Southern, Easton, Md. i of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. e present build- 
31 Bucks, Buckingham Pa 12 N. Eleventh St, Phila, ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
‘ ’ ’ ? “ tary arrangements. ce 
: y Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
*.* Standford Quarterly Meeting will be held AMOS HILLBORN & CO leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
: Mines WT VW i Sates . ym New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
at Crum Elbow, N. Y., Fifth month 11 (instead ’ 
, len - . lars, address 
of Creek). THOMAS STRINGHAM, BEDDING, CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


dante FURN ITUR E, Chappaqua, N.Y. 


aerate are ate WEST CHESTER (| 


22a (OD i PA.) 
UNCLE SAM'S Mail Bag f\ CURTAINS, ETC. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
* gces everywhere and will bring you Ve 


ent corps of instructors. 





One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest Schoo] Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 per week. Address 


Ornamental G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


we RO; d Plain Enameled | ~ pu. eons - 
eeCE CON “. RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 


POLISH : Iron Bedsteads Headquarters Globe Rubber Company's Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
For Hospital, Institution known Rubber Company, are sold to be as repre- 
and Family Use. ’ | sented, and can be depeaded upon to give-entire 


, » " satisfaction. 
‘The Celebrated Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. A fair hose, 734 cents a foot ; a good hose, 10 cents 
Wholesale and retail, at Lowest Prices. Send for | 9 foot: a very good hose, 12 cents a foot ; an extra 
Free Catalogue. Manufactured by heavy hose, 15 centsa foot Reels 75 cents, and all 


peimenesinnneliedeeaan RODERT EEESO, | jG orev bv tees meron oo 
Tea. «6-254 §. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa.| 19 NORTH SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


&s for the asking a liberal trial quantity of 


A trial will surprise you. It’s unlike any other. 
’ 


It’s absolutely harmless. Send address to 


The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York, 


0500009090 9 0 90° 
Berar cote 2 0 6409 6 0 0 008 
et ee ee 
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Publisher's Department. 


BRIEF BUSINESS TOPICS. 


*,* Printer’s Ink, New York city, a weekly journal 
devoted to newspapers and advertising interests, 
assigns to Philadelphia the leading advertising 
agency of the country. It says: 

“The advertising agency of N. W. Ayer & Son, of 
Philadelphia, is unquestionably the largest and 
probably the best equipped of any of the United 
States. It has more and larger patrons than any 
other, and, taking one thing with another, it is 
questionable whether they are not entitled to the 
credit of securing for their patrons better service 
than can be counted on from any other. It should 
be, and doubtless is, a great source of pride and sat- 
isfaction to Mr. Ayre and Mr. McKinney that they 
have been able while remaining in Philadelphia to 





build upa larger advertising business than has ever 
been secured before by any advertising agency in | 
New York or elsewhere.” 

*,* An advertiser in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL, enclosing his check for a period past, says: “I | 
feel that the aay is well invested. - 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (pid ny. owes ,000. 


Sr iied 3 Profits,. . - ; : C23i 


Interest allowed on ‘on Deposits . Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on ay. - I-4 soars Collateral. Surety 
entered for istrators and others. The Com- 

y also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


pany 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annvUm. 





JoszpH R. RHOADS, President. 

Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. LANE, 7itl and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
ee Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. @ Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
S8pen M. Janney, Thomas A. ney 
Lucas, E. r Sha 


= 

J" Bolton Winpenny. 
oon TR heeds, x Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis, Edwin 8. Dixon. 








WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 





Special Attention to Oculists’ Prescriptions. 
1406 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 


LANDRETHS’ | 
Gardening Operations for May. 





During the past month the hardier vegetables 
have been sown, and by the middle of the present 
one all will have been put in. 

Bgans, Bus, plant for succession ; LANDRETHS’ | 
SCARLET are the best. Lima, CAROLINA, SEEK NO 
FURTHER, and other PoLE BEANS may now be | 
planted. ‘BEETS, LONG, Sow. CABBAGE, set our plants | 
and sow seed for autumn supply. SuGaR CORN, 
plant. PEPPER, plant. CARROT, NANTES, sow. CAULI- 
FLOWER in frames, remove glasses. CELERY, weed 
and sow more. Crops which have failed when first 
sown, repeat sowing. CUCUMBER, JERSEY PICKLE, 

lant. LatTruce, RELIABLE, LARGEST OF ALL, and 

UTCH BUTTER, sow in drills to stand, thin out to 
four inches. MELONS, plant ; the best is LANDRETHY’ 
Boss and Lone LIGHT ICING ; among CITRONS and 
MUSHMELONS the Extra EaRty is the first to ripen. 
Parsnips, thin out, if ready. 





D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Seed and Implement Warehouse, 
Nos. 21 and 23 8S. Sixth Street, 

Philad 


elphia. 





Religions Views of the Society of Frienis, 


A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1898 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


we - (23 pages. size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
7 Wy ~P Ap $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail these 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


Practical Sanitary & Economic Cooking 


Adapted to Persons of Moderate 
and Small Means. 


BY MRS. MARY HINMAN ABEL. 
One of the Prize Essays published by the Ameri- 


can Public Health Association. Price, in paper 
binding, 25 cents; in cloth binding, 35 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
| S- Ww. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


Contains 256 lar, , 
Photo’ Views of t 
Buildings Statuary, 
@ Paintin:s, etc.. with 
description, Bound ia 
Fine Cloth, Leather 
Back and Corners, 
size 11 x (3in. 

$2.50 


Sent C O. D. by Express, 
examination allowed. 








| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
PRICES MODERATE. 








S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 

8 F. BaLperston. M. BALDERSTON. 


HENRY \_OUvSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
rs Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, 
ELLIS. |\qs'soris 324 st, "'2N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buiuvers, ano Contractors 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

| 1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


| 3. BR. RIcHARDs, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace 


| CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 








H.C. Boden & Co., 


OPTICIANS. 


We do not attempt to make one style of Eye 
Glasses fit a// moses. We can supply a// styles. 
We make a specialty of filling Oculists’ Pre- 
scriptions, and our work is unexcelled for beauty 
of finish and proportion. 


H. C. BODEN & CO., 
S. E. Cor. 13th and Walnut Sts. 


HIGHEST AWARD WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


| A COSY HOME 

8 mus! be well lighted, well heated, and well ventilated. + 
The JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES will 

4 effect the latter two at less cost than any other system. 7 

3 EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., New York. 6 


“Dreer’ s Reliable Seeds 


Have been planted hy the most critical growers for over haffacentury. They are sure to grow, true to 
mame, and will save you money and disappointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Greenhouse. 


This is the year fr ECONOMY IN 


THE GARDEN. 


Send two stamps for DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1894, and make money by getting 


the best only. Describes everything New and Old in SEEDS, PLANT: 


and BULBS. It gives des- 


crip.ions in cultivating, is richly illustrated in addition to large colored plates on cover. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


for the Professional Market Gardener, will 
grow the very CHOICEST Vegetables and 
Flowers in the home garden. Our MONEY 
GROWER’S MANUAL explains how it is 
done. Sent FREE to all Seed buyers. 





FLAVORING. 


EXTRACTS 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 


These Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 20z., 4oz., 80z., pints, and quarts 
especially for family use. If your storekeeper does not keep them 
send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Fourth and Race Streets, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


106 Wall St., New York. 


AQUILA "i LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


We Have the Plant. 


That is a 35 years experience in pleasingthe 
various tastes of the most fastidious, in relation 


to Tea and Coffee. Seven pounds of Ingram’s | 
Fine Blended Roasted Coffee (whole or ground) | 
delivered free to any railroad station where the | 


five-cent package stamp can be used on the re- 
ceipt of 
TWO DOLLARS. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


I P. THOMAS & SON CO. ’S 


Factory, Mantua Pornt, N. J. 


FERTILIZERS 


High-grade bone fertilizers have 
become a necessity to successful 
farming. We aim to supply the de- 
mand with goods that will return 
profitable results, and our increasing 
yearly sales is convincing proof of 
the merit of our goods. 

We manufacture special goods for 
Potatoes and for Corn. 

Write for full descriptive circular, giving 
analyses of goods and testimonials. 


I. P. THOMAS & SON CO., 
2 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


«cats WILLIAM HEACOCK, 825 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 
& 
Art a. : : Residence, (516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 
806 Market St. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


' CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





Maren PHOTOGRAPHERS) REFRIGERATORS © 


are now in season. 


are invited to inspect our : 
| Spring Assortment of Hand Cameras ‘The Perfection 


Is one if not better than others. Prices, 
From $5 to $75. $8.50 to $20.00. Chests, $6 to $12 


PRINTING DONE FROM NEGATIVES. CONROW, 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch St. aun taaeie iin 
Royal Baking Powder Company, | - jastag Rippin 


‘BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS 


‘Good Designs Best Grades. 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as | 90 cts. and $1.00. 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will | 


ae eight cents. Prices, 5 BENJ AMIN GREEN, 


| A. vl. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street, 33 North Second Street, Philad’e a. 


THE ¢ CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
G : ~ A R D SURPLUS, 82;000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H JENKS, HENRY TATNAIL, 
H. N. BURROU CRs, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. LOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C. 8 
BENJAMIN W RICHARDS, FRANCIS L. GOWEN, PEMBERTON “s. HUTCHINSON. 
JOHN B. GARRETT GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST: COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH yur LADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debentur Maria ian Setemoers. but vodeemahie at 
ee 8 oy after five y: with inte : State tax) pay- 


“ann This Company receive. 203 Bol; 
| _. . DIRECTORS - a Su 

Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, "Thomas Williams, Jr, Jonn W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
loseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrraBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANOB 
at actual Ner Cost. It is PurzLY Murua; has Assers of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRPiuvus of over Two anda Har Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. e 
INSURES LTT TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE. COMMITTEE, RECEIVER AGENT, crc) Ne 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


EEG Meee aC inattanee Department JOSRPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
: nsurance 
J. ROBERTS POULEE, Assistant Trt Othe BARTON TO TOWNSEND; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 








